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A WELL-KNOWN religious teacher has said in public, on more 
than one occasion, that perhaps too much emphasis has been laid 
upon Bible study. In these days, as he expressed it, one does 
not need to read and study the Bible in order to become familiar 
with Bible truth, for the literature of the day is permeated with 
the same great truths which are presented in the Bible. One is 
really coming into contact with the Bible when he reads the 
better class of novels. Our entire civilization is throughout 
influenced by biblical teaching, and, whether we will or not, one 
is thus brought into contact with the Bible. Consequently, as 
this same teacher would have us believe, if one does not take 
pleasure in reading the Bible itself, he must not feel that he is 
therefore falling short of performing his duty. This lack of 
interest in the Bible is no indication that he is, any the less, a 
good Christian. If he prefers, let him read the ordinary litera- 
ture of the day, since, in so doing, he is after all, perhaps, just as 
satisfactorily performing his duty in this respect. 


SucH a representation, it must be confessed, seems to the 

. writer to be erroneous and misleading. If, now, a tenth part of 

that which many of us believe concerning the origin and charac- 

ter of the biblical records is true, there attaches to these records 

a value incomparably greater than any which may be ascribed to 

the ordinary literature. Even if our ideas concerning the divine 
III.—No. 2. 81 
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origin of these books should not be accepted, how can any one 
fail to recognize the tremendous influence exerted by these 
documents upon the history of the world and upon its thinking 
through many centuries. If no other reason existed for a careful 
examination of this old literature, it would be enough that it is a 
literature which stands to-day in all its glory and with all its 
strength, while other literatures have come and gone with the 
generations. The very fact that the books which one picks up 
on every side contain the same truths, is an additional reason 
why every intelligent man, especially if he be a Christian, should 
come into the closest touch with the books which have furnished 
the sources of all this later literature, and which are its fountain- 
head. Indeed, one cannot understand this literature as a whole, 
or the thousands of allusions which it contains to biblical litera- 
ture without knowing the biblical literature itself. From every 
point of view, therefore, it is incumbent upon the man who 
wishes to know anything, or who at all events wishes to be in- 
telligent, in respect to the religion which he professes and which 
is the nominal religion of the country in which he lives,—to 
know, whatever else he may or may not know, the Bible. 


Tue difficulty, after all, lies chiefly in the fact that most of 
us exhaust our energies in discussing the desirability of Bible 
study, and in what may be called the theoretical part, without 
taking up the practical side of the question. We theorize, but 
we fail to practice. It is easy, of course, to tell others what 
they ought to do; it is more difficult to do this for ourselves, or 
to join with others in doing it. If a fair proportion of the time 
occupied by teachers and taught in an effort to show or to learn 
how to study the Bible, were employed in actual study, the 
results would be immeasurably greater. Perhaps we should 
divide ourselves into two classes, it being the work of one class 


to theorize and of the other to practice. But amoment’s thought . © 


will show that theory without practice is not only a futile work 
for those who do the theorizing, but as well for those in whose 
behalf it is undertaken. The solution of this problem, like that 
of all problems, is found in placing the two things, practice and 
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theory, in their right order. This new phrase, “practice and 
theory,” is, to be sure, far less euphonious than the old one, 
“theory and practice,” but it is a phrase of scientific value. It 
is no more absurd to formulate a theory in order to explain 
facts unknown to pupil or teacher, than to put in theoretical 
form that which an untrained pupil will be expected to prac- 
tice in the work which he undertakes. The country is filled 
- with what is called normal work,—a work which, as gener- 
ally conducted, may be prosecuted through all time without 
securing practical results of any considerable value. Why? 
Because the main characteristic of such work is the emphasis 
placed upon theory. It leads its adherents to learn about the 
Bible rather than to learn the Bible. It will at once be conceded 
that rather than learn nothing, to learn about the Bible is desir- 
able. But to substitute this knowledge for direct knowledge of 
the Bible, and to permit those who engage in the work thus to 
deceive themselves, isa great mistake. Let us teach those whose 
study we guide to engage in the practical work of securing a 
real and, so far as it goes, a thorough, knowledge of the facts 
presented in the Bible and the truths connected with these facts. 
If this be done, we may be confident that the mysterious influ- 
ence which has made this sacred collection a power in the 
world’s history wherever it has been known, will continue to 
exert itself in the minds and hearts of those who are thus 
brought into vital connection with it. Why are so few of us 
deeply interested in this great record? Because we have satisfied 
ourselves with playing about upon the surface of it; because we 
have never made it our real business to know it. How, now, 
can we most easily persuade the rank and file of the Christian 
churches to undertake this thing as a business? Certainly by 
insisting that it is the duty ofevery Christian to know at least 
something for himself of that which furnishes him the foundation 
of his faith, and which he has accepted before the world as an 
authoritative guide in matters of practical life. May any class 


of men and women be excused from this obligation? No. The 


man who asks to be excused ought to see that he is virtually 
asking to remain in ignorance of that which is most vital. He 
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is like a traveler who decides to go to a far distant city, and pro- 
poses to make the journey without receiving from any one 
directions concerning the route over which he is to travel, being 
satisfied to note here and there a stray notice of the journey, 
without consulting for himself the official guide. 


THE duty of practical study and of actual acquisition rests, 
without doubt, first of all upon the minister. If he does not 
proclaim the contents of these books, he surely has no other 
message to present. As has frequently been suggested in these 
pages, the most important function of the minister is that of 
teaching. If he would put forth every effort to implant in the 
minds of his people the Bible in all its variety and in its entirety, 
he might easily enough be willing to allow the Holy Spirit 
which, as we believe, always accompanies this sacred material, 
to finish the work which he thus begins. If, instead of a few 
words from the sacred record, and a long address or dissertation 
more or less remotely connected with these words, he were to 
give to his hearers a section of the Bible, with such setting and 
with such application as would bring it into close adjustment 
with the situation, he would relieve himself of a fearful respon- 
sibility which otherwise he assumes, and would in all probability 
perform more acceptably the work which his Master has given 
him to do. The position taken by too many ministers is similar 
to that often noticed in some gfeat mercantile establishment in 
which millions of capital are invested, and thousands of men 
employed. In such an establishment, presided over by men 
whose names are known throughout the world, directed by their 
skill and wisdom, one often hears an employee, perhaps that one 
who draws the lowest salary, speak of what the company can do 
or will do, substituting for the company not even the modest 
“we,” which itself, though a modest term, is sufficiently individ- 
ualistic, but insteadthe baldand bold expression—‘I.” Does 
the minister of to-day realize the need of a scientific knowl- 
edge of the material for the promulgation of which he has 


devoted his life ? Surely he ought not to satisfy himself with 


a merely cursory examination of these records. Nothing short 
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of a mastery of their contents and a familiarity with the thought 
of modern research and investigation in reference to them should 
be regarded as sufficient. It is for him to set an example to be 
followed by those for whose guidance he is responsible. The 
laity can never be persuaded to take hold of the matter in sin- 
cere earnestness until the clergy, by the work which they 
themselves have done, shall hold up an ideal towards which all 
may reach out. . 


THOSE who assume the responsibility of teaching the Bible 
in Sunday Schools and elsewhere, owe it to themselves and the 
cause for which they are working, to make a preparation in some 
measure at least commensurate with the work they propose to 
do. It is a sin, a grievous sin, against God and against man, for 
any one to undertake to expound the Word of God without hav- 
ing first secured the best possible preparation for that work. To 
do this implies, on the part of the one who does it, either the 
conception that the Word of God is so powerful that without 
the aid of man its truth will reach the ears of those for whom it 
is intended, or that the whole matter is of little consequence, and 
deserving therefore of little attention. Both of these concep- 
tions are erroneous. It would be better to have fewer teachers 
if the few could be better teachers. Thirty or forty pupils will 


make better progress under a single good teacher than can be - 


made by the same number in the hands of three or four poor 
teachers. Indeed the danger of our present system is not that 
the pupils will make no progress, but that they will be injured 
mentally and spiritually because of the particular instruction which 
they receive. If, then, those who have undertaken the responsi- 
ble work of teaching would devote themselves more assiduously 
to gaining a knowledge of the Bible itself, and be satisfied to 
give up a considerable portion of the other reading which they 
are accustomed to do, the obligation resting upon them would be 
more satisfactorily met. 


But now, the laity are not altogether free from responsibility 
in this matter. Indeed, it may be said that here the most 
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important questions arise. How can the business man, or the 
woman with household cares upon her, find time in the midst of 
other duties to do even the minimum of work which might be 
regarded as sufficient ? No dogmatic answer may be given to 
this question, but suggestions may be made which possibly are 
worthy of consideration : 
1. The time given to such work, even though small, should 
. be employed, as indicated above, to the} best advantage. This 
means that it will be occupied in work of a character which 
will bring results. The shorter the time at one’s disposal, the 
greater the necessity that it shall be used properly. 

2. If in legitimate ways enthusiasm can be aroused, and a 
genuine interest in the work secured, the work accomplished in 
any given period will be far greater. Results depend very 
largely, not upon the amount of time devoted to a given thing, 
but to the spirit with which the work is undertaken. Indiffer- 
ence is a deadly thing. Enthusiasm fires the heart and quickens 
the mind. 

3. If, now, real interest exists, one will find it possible to 
devote to this thing many a minute, many a half hour which 
would have been employed otherwise, or which would have been 
altogether lost. It is amazing how much time one may secure 
for that in which he is really interested. Sacrifice may often be 
necessary, but of what consequence is that, if in the end good 
comes. Concentration of mind and effort is the one thing need- 
ful. Distraction is the order of the day. Too many things are 
undertaken, and consequently there is a flagging of interest. 
This naturally carries with it failure. 


It is a mistake, we maintain, to suppose that there is any 
book or set of books, the study of which may be substituted for 
that of the Bible. The obligation is a universal one to know 
this book of books as we know no other book. 


AS. 
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ROME IN PAUL’S DAY. 


By Proressor HENRY F. BuRTON, 
University of Rochester. 


The limited interest of the apostle in the external features of the city.— 
The city architecturally: great changes in the century ending with Nero; 
much now most famous belongs to the later period; yet Rome already ts the 


foremost city of the world in wealth and outward splendor —The population 


of the city: variously estimated in numbers, heterogeneous in character— 
The complex life of the city: politics a matter of the court only; personal life 
in different ranks of society; free citizens, rich and poor, tradesmen, freed- 
men and slaves ; family life; foreign commerce; amusements ; intellectual life, 
temporarily and partially repressed under Nero; philosophy and religion.— 
The incoming of Christianity. 

It was in the spring or early summer of the year 62 A.D., 
that the apostle Paul, after his eventful voyage, landed at Puteoli, 
and, in charge of a centurion of the imperial guard, proceeded to 
Rome. Neither the apostle nor the historian of his travels have 
left us any hint of the impression which the city and its life made 
upon his mind. To a cultivated man, familiar from his youth 


with the older civilization of the eastern Mediterranean, acquainted 


certainly with Athens and probably with Alexandria, Rome and 
Roman society in the reign of Nero cannot have been uninterest- 
ing. Yet it is likely that Paul, absorbed as he was in the single 
aim of spreading the new faith, concerned himself little with what 
was unconnected with his life work. At Athens the noble temple 
architecture and the exquisite beauty of the statues of the gods 
seem only to have moved him to grief that the city was wholly 
given to idolatry, and the acute and refined Greek intellect 
impressed upon him that the wisdom of this world is foolishness 
with God. It is to be remembered, too, that his status at Rome,— 
that of an appellant before the imperial court,—though by no 
means involving confinement within prison walls, nevertheless 
limited his opportunities of acquaintance with the splendor and 


activity of the life that surrounded him. But however isolated 
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from the life of Rome Paul himself may have been, it is of inter- 
est to us, as we read his letters and study his life, to undertake 
to picture it to ourselves, both on its material and its moral side. 

The century that began with the dictatorship of Julius Cesar 
and ended with the reign of Nero marks an epoch in the topo- 
graphical and architectural history of the city of Rome. Cesar, 
the real originator of the empire, and Augustus, who “found 
Rome a city of brick and left it a city of marble,” and their 
immediate successors, completely reconstructed the old city of 
the republic. During this period the Roman Forum was trans- 
formed from a market place, surrounded by shops and a few 
ancient temples and public buildings, into the brilliant central 
area of the imperial city, glittering with marble fagades and gilded 
bronze statuary. Additional Fora—open squares surrounded by 
colonnades—were constructed on a still more magnificent scale 
in the vicinity of the Roman Forum. Scores of ancient temples 
were rebuilt and scores of new ones dedicated in every part of 
Rome. On the level ground in the Campus Martius and vicinity 
were erected theatres and race-courses and promenades and public 
baths. The Palatine hill became the official residence of the 
emperors, and contained the private palaces of the imperial family. 
The eastern hills and the bluffs above the Tiber were covered with 
the villas of the nobility, while the low-land along the river and 
between the hills was thickly built-up with the tall tenements that 
housed the lower classes. Meanwhile Rome had outgrown its 
ancient walls, which were falling into decay, and a belt of subur- 
ban residences already encircled the city on all sides. 

But the splendor of Rome had but begun in the time of Nero. 
The Colosseum, the very type to modern eyes of ancient Roman 
greatness, and the Forum of Trajan, considered one of the chief 
wonders of Rome in the later empire, did not yet exist. The 
triumphal arches of Titus and Severus and Constantine and the 
columns of Trajan and Aurelius were not yet erected. The great 
structures of brick and concrete overlaid with marble, whose 
massive ruins everywhere attract notice in Rome,—the basilica of 
Constantine, Hadrian’s temple of Venus and Rome, the palaces 
of Domitian, Hadrian and Severus on the Palatine, the baths of 
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Titus, Caracalla and Diocletian, the mausoleum of Hadrian,—all 
these belong, as the names of their imperial builders remind us, 
to the centuries after Nero. In fact, with three or four exceptions, 
such as the Pantheon, the mausoleum of Augustus, the temples 
of Saturn and Castor in the Forum, not one of all the great build- 
ings that Paul may have seen in Rome now survives except in 
insignificant and barely recognizable ruins. 

However, Rome in Paul’s day was already the foremost city 
of the world in wealth and outward splendor. Alexandria was 
perhaps her equal in commercial enterprise, and Athens doubt- 
less excelled her in the perfection of her art as well as in beauty 
of situation. But Rome had for two centuries been gathering 
to herself the treasures of the Greek world,—not only its gold 
and silver and its paintings and sculpture, but its trained archi- 
tects and artists as well. The importation of works of art and 
art workers no doubt stimulated the growth of native talent, and 
in architecture at least the Romans developed an originality of 
the most valuable sort,—the power to combine anew and adapt 
to their own purposes already existing types. Rome in the first 
century was no doubt a parvenu still, with more wealth than taste, 
fond of extravagant display, yet shrewd enough to value the cul- 
ture of others, and to utilize it in building a capital fitted to express 
her military and political supremacy. 

Nothing is more difficult than to estimate with accuracy the 
population of an ancient city. The data for such a computation 
are vague or wholly lacking. Consequently the estimates made 
of the population of Rome made by careful scholars vary greatly 
—from half a million to three or four millions. The area that 
Rome is known to have covered might justify the largest estimate. 
We know, too, that the ordinary dwellings were great tenement 
houses as densely inhabited as those of modern cities. The streets 
were extremely narrow, at least in the center of the city, and so 
crowded that vehicles were not allowed within the walls. Recent 
investigations show that the suburbs also were well built up. On 
the other hand, it is to be considered that there was much space 
occupied by uninhabited buildings, like temples, basilicas, thea- 
ters, circuses and baths. Besides, there were great unoccupied 
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areas in the city, such as public parks and gardens, villas of the 
nobility with extensive grounds, and open squares for business or 
pleasure. An enumeration of the dwelling-houses in Rome has 
come down to us (it is uncertain to what period it refers), accord- 
ing to which there were 46,600 tenements or “blocks” and 1800 
isolated residences; but this is of little value, as we have no 
knowledge of{the average number of dwellers in each. Other 
facts throw light incidentally upon the problem. The Circus 
Maximus in Nero’s time had seats for 250,000 spectators. 
More than 300,000 poor citizens received a daily allowance of 
grain from the public stores. This would certainly imply a large 
free population. It must be remembered also that the slaves in 
Rome were at least equal in number to all other classes of people 
combined. Gibbon’s estimate of the total population was twelve 
hundred thousand. Bunsen and others have suggested two 
millions. Merivale is very conservative, preferring seven hun- 
dred thousand. Upon the whole, one million seems a safe esti- 
mate for Nero’s time, though a century later the number may 
have reached one and a half or two millions. 

The population of Rome in the first century A.D. had become 
thoroughly heterogeneous through the gradual absorption of 
elements from every part of the empire. The native Italians 
were now insignificant in numbers, and were no longer the con- 
trolling force in government or society. The court circle included 
many old families, but the power behind the throne was usually 
some favorite of foreign birth or descent. The great offices of 
state were often held by non-Italians, and the civil service was 
filled with freedmen, or the sons of freedmen, who had come to 

- Rome as slaves. The great names in literature in this century 
were of provincial origin. Wealth, which was formerly monop- 
olized by the nobility, was now shared by new-comers of every 
nationality. Trade was chiefly in the hands of non-citizens, and 
Rome swarmed with traveling merchants from every quarter. 
The poorer class of citizens regarded all productive labor as 
beneath them, and were content to live in greatest poverty on 
the pittance doled out to them by the government and the 
gratuities received from their rich patrons. Adding to these 
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several classes the host of foreign and home-born slaves, we 
complete the catalogue of the motley population of the capital. 

The life of Rome under the early emperors was varied and 
complex. Politics and war were no longer, as in the last century 
of the republic, the chief interest of the people. With peace had 
come the revival of religious ceremonial, increased cultivation of 
literature, new commercial activity, and an enormous develop- 
ment of all forms of public amusement. 

The political life of Rome was now the life of the court. The 
popular assemblies no longer met to vote upon laws or to hold 
elections. The senate nominally shared with the emperor both 
legislative and administrative power, but practically the will of 
the monarch, or rather of his advisers, was law, so long as he 
was supported by the army and the favor of the people. Public 
officials owed their positions to favoritism, and used them to 
advance their personal interests. Criticism of the emperor or of 
his agents was construed as treason, and hosts of informers 
enriched themselves or satisfied private hostilities by accusing 
innocent and guilty alike. All this created an atmosphere of 
distrust that stifled freedom of thought and speech and paralyzed 
all true public spirit. Yet the system of government, so well 
established during the long reign of Augustus, was reasonably 
efficient, even under Nero, and the administration of justice, not- 
withstanding individual cases of oppression, was in general sys- 
tematic and equitable. 

In their personal life the Romans of higher weil lower rank 
differed infinitely. The rich in their costly dwellings lived in 
luxury and busy idleness on the wealth gained by inheritance or 
by extortion. The poorer citizens contented themselves with an 
attic room in some tenement, and their daily allowance of grain, 
and free admission to the games and the baths. The tradesmen 
and artisans,— generally foreign residents,—who occupied the 
place of the middle class in modern society, were enterprising 
and unscrupulous, and were looked upon with contempt by those 
above and below them. At the bottom of the social scale came 
the freedmen and slaves, who did most of the work of the Roman 
world. They served as teachers, physicians, actors, copyists and 
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clerks. At the banquets they acted as musicians and dancers. 
As laborers they tilled the soil and cultivated the olive and the 
vine. The trades were mostly in their hands, and domestic ser- 
vice was wholly performed by them. They were carpenters, 
shoemakers, potters, founders, bakers and cooks. Often superior 
to their masters in intelligence and education, indispensable to 
them, yet feared by them, they were treated at times as friends 
and equals, at times with brutal cruelty. The family life of the 
wealthy classes was often corrupt, yet here as elsewhere the 
statements of satirists and gossipy historians must be received 
with caution. The life of an average Roman family probably 
differed little from that of a modern European household. 
Women were held in high esteem, and enjoyed greater freedom 
than in Greece or Asia. Marriage was usually a matter of con- 
venience. The power of divorce was unrestrained by law, and 
was as frequently abused as in modern society. Children were 
taught to show great respect to their parents and elders. Their 
elementary education was usually received at home, often from 
the parents themselves. In families of good position boys were 
given advantages for higher education in literature, oratory and 
philosophy. 

Rome was adapted by its situation both for inland trade and 
commerce by sea. Its business prosperity kept pace with its 
political growth, and at the period’ of which we are speaking it 
possessed a well developed commercial system, including gold 
and silver coinage, banking and exchange, joint stock companies, 
postal communication, and extensive, though not rapid, means of 
transportation. Then, as now, wine and olive oil were the chief 
articles of export from Italy. The import trade was large, 
including many of the necessities and all the luxuries of life. 
Silks, tapestries, jewelry, dyes, spices and perfumes were brought 
from the eastern Mediterranean, and from the orient by way of 
Alexandria. Large quantities of grain were imported from Egypt 
and the Black Sea, and marble and other building materials from 
Asia Minor, Greece and Africa. But the business life of Rome 
rested on a false economic basis. Its commercial prosperity was . 
created not so much by productive industry or legitimate trade, 
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as by plunder and extortion. By far the larger part of the wealth 
‘that flowed into the capital came as tribute from conquered terri- 
tory, or in the form of captive slaves whose labor enriched their 
Roman masters. These were sources from which money was 
obtained to buy the wheat that fed the Roman populace, the 
marble that went into Roman buildings, and the silks and jewelry 
of Roman matrons. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the life of Rome under the 
Czsars than the extraordinary interest felt by all classes in public 
amusements of every kind. Recreation of an unintellectual sort 
was especially popular. In the theatres the legitimate drama 
had been crowded off the stage by the farce and the pantomime. 
The chariot races in the circus were the great events of the day, 
and more than once an emperor enters the contest as a char- 
ioteer. Still more popular were the sports of the amphitheatre. 
Long before the Colosseum was built, the gladiatorial shows 
were the chief attraction of a Roman holiday. The public baths 
and the great public squares known as porticoes are to be classed 
among the means of recreation at Rome. The porticoes,—rec- 
tangular areas surrounded by colonnades, planted with trees and 
flowers, adorned with statuary,— were favorite places of resort. 
The Roman baths in Nero’s time were far inferior in magnitude 
and beauty to those created by his successors, but already, in 
addition to their proper hygienic use, they were centres of social 
life, meeting-places for loungers of every rank, great ase 
club-houses of the most unexclusive type. 

But Rome was also the centre of an intellectual life. In the 
century that preceded Nero, and again in that which followed 
him, the native vigor of the Roman mind, and its capacity to 
assimilate the best that came to it from without, were shown in 
the production of immortal works of imaginative and practical 
literature. But the repressive influence of tyranny checked fot 
the moment free literary development. Contemporary history 
and biography became impossible. Since the senate and assem- 
blies no longer deliberated, oratory was restricted to the courts. 
Noted philosophers were put to death and their works suppressed. 
Yet this intellectual stagnation was partial and temporary. Out 
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of the midst of the artificial life of Nero’s court have come down. 
to us profound and noble thoughts clothed in brilliant rhetoric. 
When the philosopher Seneca, a contemporary of Paul in Rome, 
discourses of the reign of law and the dominance of reason in 
the universe, and defends the wisdom and benevolence of the 
divine government of the world, and declares his faith in the 
immortality and divinity of the human soul, and insists upon 
unselfishness, benevolence and inward purity as the moral duty 
of man, he reaches a spiritual height and depth not exceeded by 
the best Roman thought of any age. 

It was the political philosophy of life that most interested 
Roman thinkers. They cared less for the problems of cosmology 
and theology and psychology than for living questions of char- 
acter and conduct. In their theory of morals they differed, as 
ethical philosophers have always done. The Epicureans were 
utilitarians and the Stoics intuitionalists. But in their practical 
teachings they varied little among themselves, and did not differ 
greatly from modern moralists. Justice, truthfulness, purity, self- 
control, brotherly love were the cardinal virtues of every system. 
Yet this philosophical morality necessarily influenced only the 
more cultivated and nobler minds. To the multitude the philoso- 
phers and their doctrines were the object of ignorant ridicule. 
The standard of popular morality was low. The primitive vigor, 
sobriety and uprightness of the Roman character had been sadly 
corrupted by the enforced idleness which slavery brought with it, 
by the respectable pauperism created by the government gifts of 
grain, and by the sight of luxury and cruelty among the upper 
classes. Religion still exercised a certain restraining influence, 
but religion and morality were by no means so closely united in 
pagan as in Christian thought. The Roman religion was originally 
a form of nature worship, whose gods were personifications of 
physical forces, and whose rites were a simple expression of awe 
and gratitude and desire for divine favor. But at the Christian 
era it had become, on the doctrinal side, a mass of petty super- 
stitions, and on the formal side, an endless round of trivial observ- 
ances. The number of gods, great and small, was almost infinite. 
Every locality, every event, every act had its special divinity. 
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Ancestor worship was practiced in every household, and the spirit 

or “genius” of each individual was conceived as a divine being 

distinguishable in some vague way from himself. Worship of the 

emperors was an outgrowth of ancestor worship, for it was limited 

- at first to deceased rulers, but was soon extended to the living, 

and became the chief expression and supreme test of political 

loyalty. Foreign religions were tolerated and even patronized, 

unless they were thought to be politically dangerous. Temples 

were erected to Egyptian deities, and were frequented by Roman 

worshipers. The Jewish sabbath was well known in Rome, and 

was observed by others than Hebrews. As the masses became’ 
more superstitious, thinking men grew more skeptical. With such 

men real faith in the gods of the mythology was probably very 

rare, though in the case of the more spiritually minded a belief 
in a divine being, more or less distinctly personal, had taken its 

place. Yet the agnostic attitude was the prevailing one, and 

downright atheism and materialism were not uncommon. While 

Seneca asserts the fatherhood of God in language worthy of an 

apostle, the naturalist Pliny declares that belief in immortality is 
proof of mental derangement. 

Such, in brief, was the mode of life and thought in Roman 
society when the great apostle first set foot within the city. Into 
this society the seed of the new religion had been cast at an 
unknown date by an unknown hand. Within less than one gene- 
ration it had sprung up and brought forth fruit. The Roman 
Christians in Paul’s day were numerous enough to attract the 
notice of the emperor, and to become, only a year or two later, 
the victims of his cruelty. They were already distinguished in 
the popular mind from the Jews, with whom they had at first been 
confounded. Though forthe most part foreigners and belonging 
exclusively to the lower classes, they were a recognized element 
of the population of the city, and by their virtuous lives and 
their protest against idol worship they had won the respect and 
the hatred of their neighbors. We know little of the life of the 
early church in Rome. Only the great features of its history are 
dimly seen,—social ostracism, Jewish hostility, treachery within, 
persecution without, and—above all and victorious over all— 
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heroic fidelity to truth. In all the life of Rome there was nothing 
grander than the moral courage shown by those humble men and 
women in turning their backs upon the Jewish or Greek or Roman 
orthodoxy in which they had been reared, and clinging with 
absolute faith to the simple axioms that form the basis of the 
religion of Christ—love to God and love to man. 
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THE ORIGIN OF MAN AND HIS FIRST STATE oF 
INNOCENCE. GENESIS II. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of. Chicago. 


The significant expressions in the story.—Its structure and style.—Some of 
the more important teachings of the story.—The purpose in the mind of the 
writer of the second story.—The points of difference between the first and : 
second stories of creation; in respect to language, in respect to style, in 
respect to material, in respect to theology—The harmonizing of the two 
stories Efforts which have been made.—Reasons why these efforts have been 
insuffictent—The harmonizing of the letter impossible and undesirable.—A 
veal harmonizing, that of the spirit, possible-—The essential features of other 
creation stories, the character of these stories as ‘contrasted with that of the 
biblical stories—An estimate of the Hebrew stories as based on literature, as 
historical records, as scientific records, as the medium for the conveyance of 
religious truths. 

The second of the two stories of the creation of the world 
and man, introduced by the author of Genesis, is found in Gen. 
2:4b-25." The same order as before may be followed in the- 
examination of this story. Adopting this order, some of the © 
more significant expressions may first be considered. Among 
these are the following : 

1. The second half of the fourth verse is to be connected with 
the fifth verse, and thus it will read: “In the day that Jehovah 
God made earth and heaven, no plant of the field was yet in the 
earth,” etc 

2. It will be seen that the personal name of God, “Jehovah,” 
a covenant name, which, according to Exodus 6:2, was revealed 
_ for the first time to Moses, is used by anticipation in this narra- 
tive. The combination of it with the word “God,” found here 
and in the following chapter, shows the purpose of the writer or 
editor to convey the idea that the Creator of the world and the 
God of Israel were one and the same. 


«For the literature the reader is referred to the preceding article of this series in 
THE BIBLICAL WORLD for January, 1894. 
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3. According to vs. 5, two reasons are assigned for the lack up 
to this time of any vegetation: (1) the absence of rain, and (2) 
the fact that there was no man yet to till the ground. 

4. In vss. 5,6 and 7 we see that these two difficulties are 
removed. A mist rises from the earth and waters the ground ; 
man is formed out of the dust of the ground. The representa- 
tion in vs. g is extremely real, consisting of a figure formed of clay, 
into the nostrils of which breath is introduced. 

5. The details of the garden of Eden in vss. 8-14, includ- 
ing rivers, may be taken up later in connection with a fuller 
treatment of the garden. 

6. In reference to “ the tree of life,” “‘ the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil,” it may be noted (substantially with Dods) 
that according to the representation of this narrative, man as 
originally created would have died if he had not eaten of the 
tree, but he had a possibility of not dying. The tree provided 
for this possibility to become an actuality. Everything 
depended upon his being with God. Thetree was symbolical of 
immortality. Disobedience drove him from God, out of the Gar- 
den of Eden and away from the tree. The prohibition of this 
tree was to cultivate moral growth, for a man grows morally 
_ouly when he ts in the presence of a forbidden thing and restrains 
himself. There being a prohibition, he knows that there is a 
distinction between good and evil. He may choose either. 
This tree made him conscious of good and evil. The prohibi- 
tion was a constant education of the law. The tree was named - 
not for its fruit, but for the prohibition. From the phrase “to 
dress it and to keep it” (vs. 15), we would infer that man had 
work to do before the fall. 

7. When man has lived for some time alone, the fact is 
recognized that this is not as it should be, and it is proposed 
(vs. 18) to make an help “meet for him,” that is, a help answer- 
ing to him, one which would in all respects satisfy him. 

8. The phrase “to see what he would call them” (vs. 19), 
means really “to see what estimate he, Adam, would place upon 
them.” The name assigned, as always in the Old Testament, 


2 Handbook for Bible classes, Genesis, zn oc. 
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indicates the character. When cattle, fowl, and beasts have been 


introduced to him and their names assigned, that is, when the 


estimate has been formed of them, it is discovered (vs. 20) that 
none of them furnishes the help which it was proposed to create 
for him. 3 

9. The description in vss. 21 and 22 is very distinct. The 
man is put to sleep, and one of his ribs, or perhaps better, sides, 
is taken, out of which the woman is made, or more literally, 
built. The words of vs. 24 would seem to be those of a writer 


of the narrative rather than of Adam himself, and perhaps.might - 


better be rendered in the present tense. Looking about him and 
seeing that men entered into the marriage state, he finds in 
the origin of woman the. explanation of this now established 
fact. 

The structure of the second story of creation is in marked con- 
trast with that of the first. 1. The beginning in this representation 
is a picture of the earth in its barrenness, and the occasion of 
this barrenness, no rain, no man (2:4b-5). 

2. A mist ascends and man is formed. . The whole situation 
is now changed (2:6-7). 

3. Provision is made for the nourishment and education of 
the man by the preparation of the garden of Eden (2:8-14). 

4. Man is placed in the garden. His moral education now 
begins (2:15-17). How long does the education continue? 
The picture cannot indicate. 

5. ‘His being alone” is not good, as God himself after a 
while sees. A help suitable for him must be found (2:18). 

6. The first effort is a tentative one. Beasts and fowl are 
formed and brought to him. He expresses his opinion of each 
by the name which he gives it, but he gives to none the name 
expressive of his satisfaction (2: 19-20). 

7. A new creature out of man himself is then formed and 
at once proves acceptable (2:22-23). 

8. All this is seen to be an explanation of the custom of mar- 
riage, which in the writer’s time has become universal (2:24-25). 

g. The whole chapter is a series of pictures, not of words, of 
which the central figure is the first man. 
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In close connection with the structure of the passage we may, 
as before, note the characteristics of style: 

1. Man is presented first and everything else is introduced in 
its relation to him. The style is therefore logical, not, as in the 
first story, chronological. 

2. We find no systematic order, no constantly recurring - 
phrase, no stereotyped formule. The writer passes gradually 
and imperceptibly from the description of one event to another. 

_ There is no classification of any kind. Everything is grouped 
_ around man. The style is therefore free and flowing, ratherthan 
rigid and statistical. 

3. The opening words depict a scene for the imagination. 
Instead of a carefully tabulated enumeration of the different 
orders of created beings, the simpler first, the more complex 
afterwards, we have a picture of which the central figure is the 
first man; the background formed by a few hasty but masterly 
touches. Not in the beginning, but before there was any plant 
of the field or any herb or any rain or any man, was the time 
when Jehovah made earth and heaven. The scene was a barren 
waste because Jehovah had not caused it to rain. There was 
no vegetation because there was as yet no man to till the 
ground. But a mist arises and moistens the ground. Clay is 
taken and moulded into the form of man. Breath is blown 
into his nostrils. A garden is planted. Trees made to grow 
in it; rivers made to flow in it, while the man tills ‘it. This is 
poetry in the strictest sense. The style is picturesque in the 
extreme. 

4. The anthropomorphic representations are many and very 
gross. The divine Being is represented as walking at that par- 

ss ticular time of the day which was most cool. He breathes the 
divine breath into the clay figure. He cuts from the man a side 
or rib which is constructed into a woman. He plants the trees 
in the garden, and himself introduces to man, one by one, the 
animals which have been created. 

5. It is no longer the race of man as a whole, the species of 
a given kind, nor the earth and heaven which is created, but a 
certain particular first man, a first woman, a certain particular 
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garden and certain rivers. In contrast with the first story the 
style is individual rather than generic. 

Some of the more obvious teachings of this story are the fol- 
lowing 

1. The Creator of the universe and the God of Israel are one 
and the same. 

2. Man’s bodily form contains no element which is not the 
common property of animal life, but there was breathed into his 
nostrils a breath of higher and spiritual life, and by a special act 
man became closer kin to God. 


3. Man, as originally created, had in him the possibility of’ 


not dying. Obedience was.the test by which it should be deter- 
mined whether this possibility should prove an actuality. 

4. Residence in the garden which contained the tree of life 
would secure immortality. Banishment from that garden, and 
from the nearness to God which it involved, meant death. 

5. Man, even in Eden, was to work. The work consisted in 
dressing the trees and keeping the garden. 

6. Possession of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, as 
well as of the others, would have signified ‘that man’s moral 
development is an external gift which he can receive without 
inward trial.” 

7. Prohibition of this tree shows that, “it is in the presence 
of that which is forbidden, and by self-command and obedience 
to law” that man is to obtain his moral education. 

8. The nature of the help suitable for the man was deter- 
mined not absolutely by a word or act of God, but gradually 
and by an exhaustive process, namely, by allowing it to be 
seen that no creature yet created was fit to occupy such a 
position. 

9g. Man without woman was not a whole. Woman’s crea- 
tion was a second and distinct act, consequently “ complete 
humanity is found in neither.” 

10. Woman formed from man is and always must be depend- 
ent on him. 

11, Woman taken from man’s side is “neither servant, nor 
idol, but partner.” 
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12. The marriage relation, as it appears the world over, has 
grown out of the original constitution of man and woman. 

13. The first man and woman lived together in a state of 
childlike innocence, ‘“ having no sense of evil and therefore no 
sense of shame.” 

14. “Adam is represented not only as naked and _ subse- 
quently clothed with leaves, but as unable to resist the most 
trivial temptation, and as entertaining very gross and anthro- 


_morphic conceptions of the Deity. In all these characteristics, 


Adam was a typical savage” (?). 

15. “An Aristotle was but rubbish of an Adam, and Athens 
but the rudiments of Paradise” (?). 

It is proper here to consider the purpose of the story. The. 
writer is endeavoring to present in vivid form some great relig- 
ious truth. A story of creation, resembling, as will be seen later, 
in many respects those of other nations around about, is selected, 
and the material is arranged in such a form as to accomplish the 
writer’s purpose. What was this purpose? If we recall the 
story of the garden, beautifully ordered to supply man’s needs ; 
the tree of life, suggesting the test to which man is to be sub- 
jected; the tree of knowledge, the means provided for man’s 
education ; the command, “of the tree of knowledge thou shalt 
not eat”; the details of the creation of the woman; the satisfac- 
tion exhibited by the man and the state of innocence in which 
they lived, it is soon apparent that the single purpose of the 
account is to furnish a preparation for the story of the Fall in 
the following chapter ; and when we take up the story of Paradise 
and the later material furnished by this same writer, we soon 
discover how everywhere and at. all times his mind rests upon 
that greatest problem of all life, the existence in the world of evil. 

It does not require a close comparison of this chapter with 
the preceding to discover many points of difference.* These dif- 
ferences appear— 

1. Jn respect to the language of the two accounts: for the 
second writer uses the word “Jehovah” or “Jehovah God” 


* For the fuller treatment of this subject, of which this is an abridgement, the reader 
is referred to Hebraica, Vol. V. 
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instead of ‘‘God,” the synonym “form” instead of “create,” the 
phrase ‘beasts of the field” instead of “beasts of the earth,” 
the phrase “man and his wife” instead of “male and female.” 
We find also in this narrative the phrase “breath of life” where 
the writer of the former narrative later uses ‘spirit of life”; the 
phrase ‘the man” where the other writer later uses “Adam.” 
Much more might be said in reference to differences of language, 
but this must suffice. 

2. In respect to style. This difference has been sufficiently 
indicated in what has already been said. The second ac-, 
count, in contrast with the first, is without system; is logical 
rather than chronological; free and loose, rather than’ sys- 
tematic and precise; picturesque and poetical, rather than rigid . 
individual, rather than generic; and anthromorphic in the ex- 
treme. . 

3. In respect to material. It is here that the greatest differ- 
ences appear. In the first account the order of thought is from 
the lower to the higher—the vegetable world, the moving world 
of meteoric creatures, the population of sea and air, the popula- 
tion of land, man. The second story starts with the-highest, for 
when the first man was created no shrub or plant existed. After 
man there came vegetation, which man was to maintain, and then 
came animals. 

In the first story vegetation appears only when a superabund- 
ance of water has been removed (1:10, 11). In the second 
story there can be no vegetation until the dry ground receives 
moisture (2:5, 6). In the first story man and woman are_ 
created together; in the second, the order of creation is man, 
vegetation, animals, woman. 

In the first story mankind is installed over his dominion as a 
populous race, with no warning that it is necessary first to go 
back again to the time when there was no vegetation, and when 
Jehovah must by manipulation form him and cause him to pass 
through a tragedy, at the end of which he is found at a place 
similar to that in which the first story left him. 

_In the second story there is no reference to the details of the 
first, as for example, the Sabbath. The animals are moulded 
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from the ground without a hint of the creation which has already 
been described. 

According to the first story the universe is conceived of as a 
diving bell in water (the abyss). Its roof is the expanse of the 
heavens; dry land is the floor. In the second story the earth is 
an indefinite expanse of dry plain upon which the water is 
poured out. 

4. In respect to theology. Here again the differences are marked. 
The first story is monotheistic—every polytheistic expression 
being avoided, and God being represented as absolutely supreme. 
The Deity is not represented as “forming,” “breathing,” “walk- 
ing”; he says “Let be” and the fulfillment comes. The attri- 
‘butes most clearly presented are those of power and beneficence. 
He speaks, and the world is created for the blessing of man. 
When finished, everything is pronounced good. 

In the second story the monotheism is not so rigid. The 
means employed in creation are always indicated, “clay,” “rib,” 
etc. The Deity is represented as laboriously gathering mate- 
rials, preparing and shaping them by manipulation. Man is on 
free and confidential terms with God. No special attributes pre- 
sent themselves. The writer of the first story, understanding 
that the word “Jehovah” was revealed only at the time of the 
Exodus, does not use it. The writer of the second story treats 
the name as having existed from the very beginning. The anthro- 
morphic character has already been pointed out. 

Such being the differences, a question naturally arises as to 
the harmonizing of the two accounts. The best effort which 
has been made to do this is that of Professor William Henry 
Green,’ who maintains that the second account is not a duplicate 
account. ‘The expression, ‘These are the generations’ belongs 
not to what precedes, but to what follows. It is impossible to 
suppose that the second story is to be regarded as an account of 
creation when it makes no reference whatever to sea, sun, moon, - 
or stars. It is simply an account of the planting of a garden in 
Eden. The chapter has its present form because it is intended 
to prepare the way for the account of the fall. To understand 


* Hebraica, Vol. V., page 146 ff. 
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this account, one must know the origin of man and the location 
of the garden of Eden. The first chapter is, therefore, an account 
of creation in general; the second has to do with a single 
garden.” 

The differences referred to above, according to Professor 
Green, are not differences. In each case there is a satisfactory 
explanation; and it is only a forced exegesis which brings the 
two accounts into such sharp contrast. A single example may 
be taken. ‘To suppose that beasts and birds were made in 
execution of the divine purpose (to provide a help meet for Adam) 
is not only a grotesque concéption, but implies the incongruity 
that the Lord’s first attempt was a failure. The beasts were 
brought to Adam to see what he would call them. There is no 
thought of making the beasts. It is rather that of bringing the 
beasts already made ‘to let them make an impression on Adam, 
and awaken in his mind a sense of need of companionship and 
of their unfitness for the position.” 

But all such efforts are insufficient because they 

(1) Are inspired# echiefy by a dread that the acknowledgment 
of differences will wholly \ ~ validate the stories. Accepting the 
position that the acceptance’ of differences destroys the value of 
the material, no difference is permitted to be discovered. 

(2) Are founded upon a wrong conception of the character 
of the material. This postulates that these records are divine in 
the sense that they are exclusively divine, and delivered through 
amachine. This machine was man. His interest, then, is simply 
the interest which a machine has in the article which is manu- 
factured by means of it. The records stand related to the man 
in whose times they first took form as the fabric stands related 
to the machine. This material, assumed to come from one 
source, and through one machine, must be in strict agreement. 
Nay, more, if anywhere a roughness occurs in one which the other 
does not possess, that roughness must be removed. _ 

(3) Employ principles of interpretation which, if applied 
generally, would make it possible to twist Scripture into any 
meaning whatever. 

What now, shall we say concerning the harmonizing of the 
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letter of these two stories. We recognize many important differ- 
ences; an entirely different purpose, different age, different cir- 
cumstances, different writers; themes of different growth. We 
find in the world’s traditions some agreeing with our first story, 
some with the second. And in view of all this we conclude that 
the harmonizing of the letter is impossible. We may go further 
and say that such a harmonizing becomes necessarily forced, and 
even if possible, would be undesirable. The result would be 
something entirely mechanical, and would compel us to lose the 
distinctive idea which each story presents. Let us be thankful 
that we have two accounts of Creation instead of one. 

But the matter does not rest here; a deeper study shows that 
the spirit of the two stories is, after all, fundamentally the same. 
If a rough figure may be used, let us call them two branches of 
a tree; one {straight, strong, unbending, unyielding, with its 
leaves and smaller branches growing at regular intervals, rigid in 
its form. The other more supple, bending more easily under the 
influence of the breeze, with smaller branches, and leaves scat- 
tered—here a cluster, now a long space entirely bare. Nor are 
these the only branches on the tree; many others grow, which 
take on a yet more individualistic form of development. However 
different these two, or, indeed, all these branches may be, the 
outer bark, in spite of many variations, is the same bark. The 
fibre is the same, the sap is the same, the trunk is one, and it 
comes from the same roots. Outward differences do not dis- _ 
prove identity of origin or identity of life. 

What do these stories teach us of man? In the first every- 
thing looks forward to man; in the second everything begins 
with man. In both the purpose of creation is man; in both the 
crown of creationis man. In the first, man is to rule the world; 
in the second, the world is brought to man for his acceptance. 

What do they tell us of God? It was God in the first story 
who created man; in the second story it is God. In both, 
before man, or earth, or heaven, God was. Neither makes any 
reference to a period before God, or to any material out of which 
the world was made. 

There is little time to study in detail the elements of outside 
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creation stories which bear resemblance to this story. The story 
of Prometheus, who formed man by moulding him out of clay, is 
late. An older Greek story is that which attrfbutes to fire stolen 
from heaven the source of life and soul. The Assyrian account, 
which represents Ea as forming man with his two hands to be 
subject to the gods, is in substance the same. In Scandinavia 
the gods are supposed to have drawn the first human being forth 
from the trunks of trees. In Egypt the story of the use of clay 
is found, likewise in Peru among the Indian tribes. The account 
of Berosus presents an order worthy of notice. According to it 
the earth first becomes fertile; man is moulded, soul is breathed ° 
into him, and then the animals are formed from the earth. This, 
as will be seen, is the same order. : 

Without taking further time for the presentation of details, it 
is easily seen that, as in the cases cited in comparison with the 
first story, the outside stories are polytheistic rather than mono- 
theistic ; extravagant and ridiculous rather than pure and simple ; 
lacking totally in that which is beautiful and elevating, and 
utterly devoid of definite religious teaching. _ 

- In stating now our estimate, we may connect the two stories 
and use in part language already used. 

1. These stories, as, in themselves, pieces of literature, for 
sublimity, force, strength, and beauty, have no superior. 

2. These stories, as intended in each case to prepare the way 
for something of great importance lying beyond—the one for an 
institution which has been world-wide in its acceptance and most 
beneficent in its influences—sanctioned by divine example and 
based upon divine command—the Sabbath; the other for a nar- 
rative which embodies the world’s greatest tragedy—man’s first 
sin—a story, the thought of which lies back of all human thought, 
all human life—the form of which is adapted alike to the child 
or the old man, the savage or the sage, these stories of creation, 
as intended each to prepare the way for something beyond, con- 
tain no fault or blemish; but are in the most perfect sense the 
fulfillment of the Author’s purpose. 

3. These stories are not history, for the times are prehistoric’ 
times. They are the Hebrew version (purged and purified) of 
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the best theughts of humanity in that earliest period when man 
stood alone with nature and with God. It is sacrilege to call 
them history. To apply to them the tests of history—always 
cold, and stern, and severe, is profanation. They are stories, 
grand, inspiring, uplifting stories. Either of them has influenced 
human life more than all the historical records ever penned. 

4. These are not scientific records, for science is modern. 
Hugh Miller has said, ‘the Scriptures have never yet revealed a 
single scientific truth.” If one will collect from the Scriptures all 
reference in prose and poetry to heaven, earth, sun, moon, stars and 
seas, he will soon discover that the Bible knows noscience. The 
writer speaks of things as they appear to his untrained, unscien- 
tific eye. Let us be very careful not to credit to the Holy Spirit, 
who kindled the fire of inspiration, the ignorance and superstition 
of those in whose hearts the fire was kindled. 

5. As to their value as the medium for the conveyance of 
religious truth, let history speak. The statement made above is 
not an exaggeration. These stories have directly and.indirectly 
influenced human life more than all the historic records ever 

penned. 
| Recall what they teach us of God, of man, of revelation. 

Recall how other nations have struggled, but in vain, after 
these same truths. 

Recall how, in each case, the truth is taught. 

Recall the parallel statements in other literatures. 

Remember the age in the world’s history when all this was 
delivered to men. 

Now let us be honest with ourselves. 

Is there not something here, something that is very tangible, 
which we do not find elsewhere. This element, unique in the 
strictest sense, is an element which must be accounted for. Any 
hypothesis which omits to explain it must be refused acceptance. 
The statement of the hypothesis which, under all the circum- 
stances seems satisfactory, we may reserve until the examina- 
tion of other material has been completed. 
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THE CHALDEAN ACCOUNT OF THE DELUGE. 


A Revised Translation by 
W. Muss-ARNOLT, 
The University of Chicago. 


Introduction.—The Nimrod Epic.—Gilgamesh and Cétnapishtim.—Cétna- 
pishtim'’s account of the deluge, the work of Bél, Adar, and the Anunnaki.— ° 
-The building and outfitting of the shipb—The great storm-flood.—The end of ’ 
the cyclone.—The ship settles on Mount Nicir.—Sending out of dove, swallow, 
and raven.—Peace and thank offering of Cétnapishtim.—Ea's rebuke of Bél, 
—(Cétnapishtim and his wife removed among the gods. 

The Chaldean (or rather Babylonian), account of the deluge, 
contained in the eleventh tablet of the great so-called Nimrod- 
Epic, was first brought to light and translated by the late George 
Smith, of the British Museum, in his ‘‘Chaldean Account of the 
Deluge” (London, 1872). 

This document has been, from the very beginning, a centre 
of attraction for cuneiform scholars, owing to its importance for 
the investigation of the biblical account of the deluge. Much 
zeal and earnest labor has been bestowed upon the restoration of 
the original text and its interpretation. 

The cuneiform text was published in the fourth volume of 
the Inscriptions of Western Asia, edited by Sir Henry C. Rawlin- 
son, plates 50 and 51, of which a new and much improved edition, 
by Theophilus G. Pinches, appeared in 1891, giving on plates 43 
and 44 the deluge tablets, with numerous variant readings. Frd. 
Delitzsch published the whole text of tablet XI. in the third 
edition of his Lesestiicke (Leipzig, 1885), pp. 99-109, and in 1891 
Professor Paul Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins University, edited, 
for the first time, a complete critical text, in the first fascicle of 
part II. of his edition of the Nimrdd-Epic, giving all the variant 
readings and additional remarks beneath the text (pp. 133-150). 

Translations of the whole account of the deluge (i. ¢., lines 
1-185 of the XI. tablet), or of parts thereof, have been made 
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since the days of George Smith by nearly all Assyriologists, e. g., 
Fox Talbot, Jules Oppert, F. Lenormant, Paul Haupt, etc. Of 
late, the text of the deluge has been treated by Professor Peter 
Jensen in his Kosmologie der Babylonier (Strassburg, 1890), and 
by Dr. Alfred Jeremias in a little book called ‘ Jedubar-Nimrod, 
eine altbabylonische Heldensage, dargestellt nach den Keilschrift- 
fragmenten” (Leipzig, 1891). The following translation, while 
agreeing on the whole with that of Jensen and Jeremias, differs 
in some lines considerably from either. , 

The hero of the ancient poem has been thus far read Jz-du-bar, 
but Theophilus G. Pinches discovered not long ago a tablet show- 
ing that his name is to be read Gil-ga-mesh, which corresponds to 
the Gilgamos of lian. 


Gilgamesh, the great warrior, had spurned the love of Jshtar, 
the goddess. For this offense he was punished with the sudden 
death of his friend Ea-dani and smitten with a dire disease, a 
sort of leprosy. To recover again, he decided to consult his 
ancestor (étnapishtim, who dwelt far away, and was immortal. 
His journey is described at length. For one month and fifteen 
days he sailed on the waters of death, until he reached that 
. distant land by the mouth of the rivers, where he met his 
renowned ancestor face to face, and, even while he prayed for 
his advice and assistance, a very natural feeling caused him to 
ask “how he came to be removed alive into the assembly of the 
gods.”  (étnapishtim’s answer is contained in the following lines 
(1-184) of the eleventh tablet. Then his ancestor informed him 
- how he could be restored to health and vigor, an account of 
which is contained in the closing lines of this famous tablet. 


I Gilgamesh spake to him, even to Cétnapishtim* the remote : 
“I look up to thee (with amazement), Cétnapishtim ,; 
Thy appearance has not changed, like unto me art thou. 
And thou thyself art not changed, like unto me art thou, 


* Cét-napishtim means “the saved one” ; he is the Babylonian Noah. 
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Although thou didst depart from this life. But my heart has still to 
struggle 

against all that no longer lies upon thee. 

Tell me how thou didst come to dwell (here) and obtain life in the 
assembly of the gods.” | 

Cétnapishtim, then, spake to him, even to Gilgamesh : 

“T will disclose unto thee, Gz/gamesh, the hidden story, 
10 and the oracle of the gods I will tell thee. 

The city of Shurippak?, a city which, as thou knowest, is situated on 
the bank of the river Euphrates, 

This city was ancient (already), when the gods within 

set their hearts to bring a deluge (literally, a cyclone), even the great 
gods, 

as many as] there were: their father 43, their counsellor, the war- 
like 


? According to Jensen and others = the city of Zarancha (Adpayya). 


3 Anu was the supreme god of the Babylonians. It is a Semitic word, originally 
meaning the firmament, heaven, as opposed to the earth. Then it meant “God” in 
general, as dwelling in heaven, and became finally the proper name of a special god. 
Its form is preserved in the Old Testament in the proper name Anammelech—* Anu is 
King” (1 Kings 17:31). That Anu was properly an appellative name is proved by 
the existence of an abstract noun from the same stem and a feminine form Angeth, 
mentioned in Judges 3 : 31, and occurring in the Phoenician inscriptions as the name of 
a goddess. The name of Anathoth, properly a place where images of the goddess 
Anath were placed, Beth Anath (Josh. 19:38 and Judges 1:33), and Beth Anoth 
(Josh. 15:59) point to her worship in Palestine in pre-Israelitic times. She was the 
consort of Anu. Anu was the local deity of Uruk, the Erech of Gen. 10: 10, modern 
Warka. 

The chief gods had sacred numbers, and their names are often expressed by the 
ideogram for god followed by this sacred number. Anu’s number was sixty, a number 
which to the Babylonians represented the idea of completion and perfection. He is 
often called “the father of the gods,” “the leader among the gods.” He is especially 
the king of the spirits of heaven (the Zg¢g7) and the seven demons of the deep sea (the 
Anunnahi), the messengers of Anu. 


4 As Anu was the God of heaven, so Bé/ was the lord of the earth and of all that 
therein is, therefore he is often called “lord of the countries,” “ creator of all.” In con- 
junction with god Adar, the warlike Bél destroyed the human race through the deluge. 
The name Béi meant originally “the ruler, the lord.” He seems to have been the 
national god of the Babylonians, as Ashur was that of the Assyrians. Thus also Beltu- 
Beltis was with the Babylonians the wife of Bél, with the Assyrians the consort of 
Ashur. The Bél of Isa. 46:1, however, is not our god, but an appellative name of 
Merodach. With the god Ba‘a/ of the Canaanites, so often mentioned in the Old 
Testament, the Babylonian Bél has nothing in common save the name. The Pheenician 
god was the Assyrian sun-god Shamash. Bél was the local deity of Niput, the modern 
Niffer. The number sacred to Bél is fifty. The sons of Bél are Sin and Adar. 
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their leader Adar, their champion the god 

But god Za,’ the lord of the unfathomable wisdom, argued with them,® 

Their plan he announced to the forest (calling), ‘‘ Forest, forest, town, 
town ; 

Forest hear, and town pay attention :9 

O man of Shuripfpak, son of Ubara-Tutu 

20 Build a house, construct a vessel ; leave thy possessions, save thy life 

(literally : lives), 

Leave thy property, but save (thy) life ; 

Bid the seed of life of every kind to mount into the ship. 

The ship, that thou shalt build, let her proportions be measured (Z,¢., 
have a design made) ; 

Her width and her length be equal. Into the sea then launch her.” 

(These words A¢rachasis® heard in a dream-oracle). 


5 Adar was the god of the chase; he is called the “lord of decision, leader, 
decider.” In the Old Testament his name is preserved in Adrammelech =“ Adar is 
decider.” He is “the warrior among the gods,” “destroyer of the faithless.” He was 
properly the god of the hot mid-day sun, destroying all vegetation and human life; 
Tammuz, being the hottest month, is dedicated to him. Adar’s name occurs in Ezra 
6:15; Est. 3:7 and 13; 9:15 and 21. He is the local deity of Mipur ; his sacred 
number fifty, like that of his father Bel, with whom he was originally identical. 
Another name for Adar is Musku “the fire-god,” preserved in Hebrew as Misroch 
(2 Kings 19:37). For further statements see the writer’s Mames of the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian Months and their Regents, 40 pp., 8vo. 

° En-nu-gi (i.e., “the unchangeable lord,” cf. Arabic e/-gaiyém, Paul Haupt) is 
mentioned in the 3d volume of the Rawlinson inscriptions, pl. 68, e-f, 9, as the husband 
of the goddess Wisaba. 


7 Ea was associated with Anu and Bél. He is the presiding god of the second 
month; the lord of the deep water, the ocean, and is often surnamed the “lord of wis- 
dom.” His sacred number is 40; his consort Damkina, the Dauké of Damascius ; his 
first son is Merodach (Marduk) ; he is the local deity of Eridu, modern Abu-Shahrein. 

® To dissuade them from bringing about the flood; but not did he prevail, nor 
even was he allowed to communicate the plan of the gods to any human being, cf. 
1, 176-8, “I have not proclaimed the decision of the great gods; Atrachasis I let see a 
dream, and thus he heard of the decision of the gods.” To save him, the pious, god- 
fearing man of Shurippak, god Ea had resolved without violating the decision of the 
gods. Being forbidden to inform him of the impending judgment, he goes out to the 
woods and fields, away from the settlements and habitations of man and there calls out 
to them (1. 17), announcing the plan of the gods. 

°To what I say, so that ye may repeat jit to my beloved servant Afrachasis, and 
now follow the worJs containing the advice of Ea, whereby, at the same time, he liter- 
ally obeyed the command of the gods and yet saved his faithful servant. 

% Atrachasis means according to Professor Jensen “ the very intelligent” ; the name 
is said to be the same as Greek Xisouthros (from Chasis-atra). He is called the man 
of Shurippak, son of Ubara- Tutu. 
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When I perceived them, I said to Za, my lord : 
“ | will build, my lord, as thou didst command, ia 
I will observe it, I will perform it. . 
30 But what shall I answer to (the inquiries of) the city, the people, and — 
the elders?” 
Ea, opening his mouth, spake saying to his servant, to me: 
“ As an answer say thus unto them: I know the god £27 is hostile to me; 
Not can I (longer) live in your city. On és earth I dare not live 
securely. 
I will go] down to the sea, with Za, my lord, I will live. 
Upon you he (4é/) will (for a time) pour down rich blessing, 
Will grant you] fowl [in plenty] and ab[undance] of fish, 
A multitude of cattle and abundance] of harvest, 
_ But when he who lights up the darkness sends an appointed sign, 
40 He will pour down upon you] a destructive rain. 


[The lower part of the first column is unfortunately very 
mutilated. Line 41 seems to read : | ; 


On the following morning, at day-break I... . 

52 The light I feared ; 
The earth (¢.¢., terra firma) [I desired to leave]; all that was needed I 

collected. 

On the fifth day I drew its (the vessel's) design. 
In its circuit 120 cubits were high its sides ; 
120 cubits measured the length of its beam. 
I added a front-roof, and closed it in. 
I built it in 6 divisions, thus making seven stories. 
Its interior I divided again in 9g partitions. 
(thus making in all 63 divisions, 9 on each of the 7 stories). 

60 Beaks for water within I cut off ; : 
I selected a mast and added what was wanting. 
Three sars or pitch I poured out on the outside ; 
Three sars of naphta I distributed in its interior; (so as to make every- 

thing water-tight). 

Three sars (?) of men, carriers of baskets, carried the oil (z.¢., food ?)." 
One sar of oil I reserved which the people might eat (?) 
While the two other sars the boatman stowed away. 
In the temples(?) I slaughtered oxen, 
[Killed lambs day by day, | 


™ The text seems here to be corrupt. To judge from lines 65-66, we should have 
to read “ Three sars of oil carried the men, carriers of baskets.” Either the priest dic- 
tating the text to the scribes made the mistake, which is more likely, or the scribes _ 
that wrote out the text. Similar instances occurred not very seldom. See, ¢. g., the x 
Annals of Asurbanipal, I., 24. 
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Jugs of cider (!) and oil and sweet wine, 
70 Large bowls(!) [filled with drinkables] like river water (7.¢., freely I 

poured * out in libations). 

A feast (to the gods) I made such as is held on great religious festivals. 

[To god Shamash*] my hand put down the food (¢.¢., the sacrifice). 

[On the seventh day ?] the ship was finished. 

- +. heavy it was, and 

The penereen i and below I added; [and after everything was 
completed] 

[The ship sank into water] two-thirds of its height (2. ¢., 80 cubits). 

With all that I had, I laded it ; with all that I had of silver, I laded it ; 

With all that I had of gold, I laded it ; 

With all that I had of the seed of life, 1 laded it; 

80 I embarked all my family and my servants ; 

The cattle, the beasts of the field, and the workmen [who had assisted 
me], them all I embarked. 

A sign Shamash had agreed upon (namely :), 

“ When he who (usually) lights up the. darkness will send in the even- 
ing a destructive rain, : 

‘Then enter into the ship and close thy door.” 

(a variant reading says: thy ship). 

This (very) sign came to pass ; - 

He who lights up the darkness, sent a destructive rain in the evening. 

Of the day I feared its dawn ; 


21 shall explain the translation of these two lines, and the other passages in which 
I differ from my predecessors, in a special article to be published shortly in the 
Hebraica. 

13 Shamash, the sun-god, is often called'the judge of heaven and earth ; the supreme 
judge of the universe. He was the regent of the seventh month, Zishri. He is the 
servant of Anu and Bék, and when he steps forth he opens the gates of heaven and 
brings light and justice. He is the protector of the laws, the avenger of justice, and 
abhors every lie. His sacred number is 20. In the Old Testament his name occurs in 
the proper name Sheshbazzar (Ezra 1:7) = Shamash-bal-ugcur, “ Shamash protect the 
son.” His consort is 4-a, the great and beloved bride, the mistress of the countries. 
His messenger is Bunene, “the bringer of light,” who acts as the charioteer of Shamash. 
His chief places of worship were Larsa and Sippara. Larsa is probably identical with 
Ellasar of Gen. 14:1. It was the great mathematical university of ancient Babylonia. 
Sippara is the modern Aju Habba, where Mr. Hormuzd Rassam discovered the ancient 
temple of the sun-god. It is called in Greek writers Helio-polis (sun-city); and Pliny 
calls it Hipparenum, which is probably a mistake for Sipparenum. The famous 
French savant, M. Joseph Halévy, denies the commonly accepted identity of Sippara 
and the biblical Sepharvaim. The latter is the Sibraim of Ezekiel, identical with the 
Assyrian Sadara’in and Subarina. It has no connection with the ancient Sippara. 
There was, according to the inscriptions, a Sippara of the god Shamash, and a 
Sippara of the goddess Anunit. 
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The day to behold I was afraid ; i: 
I entered into the ship, and closed my door. — 
go The guidance of the ship I gave unto Busur-shadi-rabu,™ the boatman, 
The great house (the ship) together with its contents. 


As soon as dawn appeared, ; i 
There rose from the north a dark cloud. — 
The weather god (Ramman)* thundered in its midst. ‘ i 
God Nebo* and god, the king, went in front of him. je 
There came they that oppress mountain and country. 
God Uraga/* tore lose the anchor. 
There came (also) Adar, storm he poured down. 
The gods the Anunnaki* lifted on high (their) torches, 

100 © With whose light they illuminate the land. 
The storm, excited by Ramman, reached up to heaven. 
All light was turned into darkness. 
He overflooded the land like[ . . . . ], he devastated. 
With violence he blew and in one (?) day the storm rose above the 

mountains. 


™% This proper name seems to mean “he who is hidden in the great mountain.” 
The mountains being a symbol of safety and security; cf. Psalms 18:2; 92:15, and 
many other passages in the Old and New Testaments. 


* 33 Rammian, the lord of heaven and earth, is the storm-god, andhis name signifies 
“the thunderer.” He is also called Bargu, the god of, lightning, and is equivalent to 
the god Hadad of the Syrians. He is the regent of the month Shadbatu (Zech. 1:7, 
Shebat), the month of the judgment, of the flood. He is the ruler of the canals (so 
important in Mesopotamia), the god of the atmosphere, clouds, and rainstorms, thun- 
der and lightning, whgse flame lights up the heavens, and whose power shakes the 
earth. With Sin and Shamash he represents the second triad in the Babylonian pan- 
theon : the celestial or lower powers, while Anu, Bél, and Ea form the higher triad of 
gods; the creative powers. His consort is Sa/a; his sacred number is 6. In the Old 
Testament he is mentioned in 2 Kings 5:18, where the Massorites have wrongly vocal- 
ized the word as Rimmon, following, no doubt, the analogy of. the Hebrew word 
rimmon “pomegranate.” Remman of the Septuaginta shows that the old Hebrew, 
pronunciation was Ramman. 

16 Nebo isthe prophet god, he is called “the lofty messenger, lengthening the days 
of one’s life.” He is probably identical with Papsukkal, the messenger of the great 
god, the regent of the tenth month. In the Old Testament his name occurs in the 
proper name Abed-Nego (for the original Abed-Nebo: “servant of Nebo”). His 
consort was Zashmetum. 

17 Uragal is read by some Dibbara-gal, “the great god of plague or death;” 
according to Delitzsch, identical with Merga/. 

% The Anunnaki seem to have been charged with the watch of the deep sea, 
hence their name: “ Watchers of the deep sea.” These seven demons, or rather war- 
rior gods, waged war periodically against Sin, the god of the moon. Together with 
Adar and Bél they destroy the human race in the deluge. 
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Like as an onslaught in battle it came against the people. 

Not could brother see his brother, not did recognize one another the 
people ; 

Even in heaven the gods were afraid of the deluge ; 

They retired, went up to the heaven of god Anu (7. e., the sky). 

There the gods crouched down like as dogs, on the surrounding walls 
(perhaps “the firmament,” ) they sat down. 

110 =Then cried out /shtar® full of wrath (variant: like a woman in 

travail) ; 

There called out the goddess, the lofty, she whose cry is powerful : 

This people (?) has been turned into clay, and 

The evil that I have predicted before (or in the assembly of) the 
gods, 

As I have predicted the evil in the assembly of the gods, 

(It has come about namely :) 

To destroy my people completely, I predicted the storm. 

But I will bear my people again (z. ¢., bring them to life again), 

Though now, like young fishes, they fill the sea. 

The gods wailed with her over the Anunnaki ; 

The gods sat there bowed down in weeping ; 

120 =Their lips were pressed together (in fear and in terror), 

Six days and (seven) nights continued the storm, 

Raged cyclone and tempest. 

When the seventh day arrived that (fearful) cyclone ceased, the battle 

Which they had fought like as a battle-army rested ; 


9 Most Assyriologists and Semitic scholars believe now that the name of Jshéar, 
that “ mysterious goddess of life and death, of love and hatred, of pleasure and pain, 
of things infernal and things supernal” is of Semitic origin. She is also called Minni 
or Mana,a word occurring perhaps in Isa. 65:2, where Lagarde read “ zamai,” instead 
of the meaningless menz, translating “and as for you that forsake Jehovah, that for- 
get my holy mountain, that set in order a table for God, and fill up mixed drinks for 
Nanai” instead of the Revised Version’s “ But ye are they that forsake the Lord, that 
forget my holy mountain, that prepared a table for that /voof, and that furnish the 
drink offering unto that xumbder.” I fail to see what “troop” and what “number” is 
referred to by the translators. Ishtar is the daughter of Sin; her sacred number is 15. 
According to some she received that number because being the daughter of Sin she 
was originally a lunar deity, and full moon was on the 15th day of the month. To 

this may point the names of places like Ashteroth Qarnaim (Gen. 14:5) @. é., places 
' where images of Ashtoreth'with the two (lunar) horns on her head were erected. The 
Old Testament Ashtoreth is a mispunctuation for Ashéart, probably on the part of the 
Massorites under the influence of the sounds of Greek Aphrodite. This is clearly 
shown by the plu. ashk¢arédth, presupposing an original singular ashéart, and by the fact 
that the other Semitic dialects show forms corresponding to this original Hebrew 
singular. (See my “Semitic Words in Greek and Latin,” pp. 55, rem. 13, and 75, 
rem. 12). 
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The waters of the deep narrowed down (sank), the terrible storm, the 
deluge, was at an end. 
I looked up over the sea and raised my voice, 
But the whole race had returned to the clay. 
Like as the surrounding field had become the bed of the rivers. 
no difference could be seen, everything was covered with 
water). 
I opened an air-hole and light fell upon my cheeks ; Ke I 
130 Dazzled I sank backward, sitting down weeping, 3 
Down my cheeks flowed my tears. 
I looked up: ‘‘ The world a wide ocean !” (I cried). 
On the twelfth (day ?) there rose (out of the water) a strip of land. 
On Mount Vi¢zr the ship settled. - : 
The mountain of the land Migir took hold of the: ship and did not let 
it move again. 
One day, two days, Mount /Vi¢zr took hold of the ship and did not let H 
it move again. 
The third and fourth day Mount MVi¢z7, the ‘same. 4 
The same on the fifth and sixth day. é ie 
On the seventh day, in the morning, 
140 ‘I let go a dove; she flew hither and thither, 
But as there was no place of rest for her, she returned. 
I then sent oyt a swallow, the bird left, it also flew hither and 
thither, 
And returned again, as there was no place of rest. 
At last I sent out a raven, it left ; 
The raven went and saw the decrease of the waters. , 
It settled down to feed (either on the carcasses still floating about or 
on the slimy mud), went off, and no more returned. 
Then I disembarked and to the four winds I offered a sacrifice. 
A peace-offering I made upon the height of the mountain. 
Each time I placed seven censers, 
150 Poured into them calmus, cedar-wood, and sweet-smelling lollium. 
The gods inhaled the savor, yea the gods inhaled the sweet savor ; 
The gods gathered like flies around the sacrificer. 
But when now the lofty goddess arrived, 
She took the great lightnings of Amu and did according to her desire. 
“ These gods! (she said) not, by my necklace, will I forget ; 
These days will I remember for ever, not will I forget; 
The gods may come to the sacrifice, 
But Bé/ shall not come to the sacrifice, 
Because rashly did he cause the deluge 
160 and delivered my people to destruction.” 
But when god £é/ arrived, 
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He saw the vessel and grew angry, wrath filled his heart against the 
gods, the /gig?® (and he said) : 
“What soul has escaped here; no man must survive the universal 
destruction.” 
God Adar opened his mouth and spake, saying unto Bé/, the warlike: 
“Who beside Za could have thought this out, 
But Za knows everything.” 
Ea opened his mouth and spake, saying uuto Bé/, the warlike: 
“ Thou, mighty among the gods, warrior, 
Thus, thus rashly hast thou caused the deluge. 
170 = May the sinner bear his sin’s reward, and the wicked his wickedness. 
Be lenient, let not (all) be crushed; be merciful, let not (everything) 
be destroyed. 
Instead of causing a flood, lions might have come and diminished 
mankind ; 
Instead of causing a flood, hyenas might have come and diminished 
mankind ; 
Instead of causing a flood, famine might have arisen and seized the 
land ; 
Instead of causing a flood, pestilence might be brought about and 
killed the people. 
I did not reveal the decision of the great gods. 
Atrachasis | let see (it) in a dream, the decision pf the gods he heard.” 
Then came Zé/ to his senses, Bé/ mounted to the ship, 
Took me by the hand and raised me up. 
180 He raised up and placed my wife at my side. 
Then he turned toward us, sat down between us and blessed us, saying : 
“Ere this Cétnapishtim was a man ; : 
Now Cétnapishtim and his wife shall be like unto the gods and lifted 
up on high; 
Let Cétnapishtim live afar off at the mouth of the (two ?) rivers.” 
184 And he took us and made us dwell afar off at the mouth of the rivers. 


_* The Zgigi are the spirits of heaven; /sh¢ar is called their mistress. 
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- ON THE NEED OF SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF 
RELIGION. 


By EpmuND BUCKLEY, M.A., 
Fellow in the Department of Comparative Religion. 
The University of Chicago. 


Present theological training defective in comparative religion.— 


Lacking, for example, knowledge of Buddhism and of Phallicism.—Analogy ' 


Srom other spheres where Oriental data check Occidental_—Especial need of 
this knowledge of religion as such in the missionary field —Non-Christian 
religions worthy of attention.—Institutions where hierology can be studied. 
The matter of education is everywhere vital. If the materi- 
alist’s coarse maxim, ‘‘ Mann ist was er isst,”’ has but a modicum 
of truth when meant of the food physical, it has a maximum 
when applied to the mental. Of course the maxim, in the latter 
sense, applies with undiminished force to theological education, 
and the recent contribution in the columns of Zhe Outlook to 
that branch of the subject, under the caption, ‘‘ The College and 
the Ministry, by President C. F. Thwing,” has therefore proba- 
bly secured many interested readers. As one of these I venture 
to submit the following as an extension of what seems to me the 
real import of the whole. Of the eight responses to the question, 
“What more and what better can the colleges do in fitting men 
for the study of theology?” five included an increase in the 
attention paid to philosophy. One in particular, that of Pro- 
fessor H. M. Scott, very justly deplored “inadequate acquaint- 
ance with the history of mental movement in all lands and all 
ages.” Asa layman that has patiently endured and barely sur- 
vived thousands of sermons in which all post-Apostolic and non- 
Christian thought were not simply subordinated but totally 
ignored, in which the religious knowledge shown was just as 
narrowly limited to the preacher’s racial environment as that of 
a Taoist, in which scripture examples were cited with an una- 
bashed repetitiousness that nothing but religious reverence could 
119 
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or would tolerate, I gladly add my voice to the demand for 
wider education in philosophy, especially in the philosophy of 
religion and its indispensable propedeutic, the history and sci- 
ence of religion, for none of which has provision, until recently, 
been made in any college, university, or seminary in the land. 
Yet what among the “mental movements in all lands and all ages” 
can more closely concern the theological student than those 
denominated religious? Said Professor H. Drummond in the 
course of a recent address in the University of Chicago, ‘“ Pres- 
ent day religious knowledge is scrappy, composed of discon- 
nected sermons, each one of which dislodges the preceding. It 
stands in need of principles.” This witness is true, and: will 
remain so until both an inductive and psychologic study of relig- 
ion in its broadest manifestations supplies the principles. Like 
Gautama the Buddha in his turning for light from the ever con- 
ventional faith of society to the metaphysics of Brahmanism, 
thence to the folly of asceticism, and last to his own unaided 
heart responses, many an inquiring mind has passed through col- 
lege and seminary and left them to get oriented in the vast field 
of thought by his own adventure or not at all. Over and over 
have I heard the regret expressed by ministerial friends that they 
had so few opportunities for philosophic training in college or 
seminary, and that they so underestimated what they had. 

Nor does the theological student stand alone in his ignorance 
of the broader facts and laws of religion. In spite of the pres- 
ent wonderful diffusion of knowledge, I found while resident 
many years in the Orient, on the highway of travel, each and 
every visitor making frank confession of ignorance on the topic 
of non-Christian religions. When accompanying such visitors, 
as I sometimes could do, I found auditors, not so much atten-' 
tive as astonished at the notions involved in an understanding of 
the little they saw. Said a professor of Princeton College to me 
on one such occasion, “ Why, our students know nothing about 
Buddhism,” and at that time the statement held good of every 
other institution in the United States. That Princeton did not 
alone ignore that vast and wonderful religion appeared from the 
stultifying query put by the Buddhist Dharmapala at the Parlia- 
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ment of Religions as to how many of his five thousand hearers 
had read the life of the great teacher, and from the humiliating 
reply that about five had. Five out of five thousand, and they 
the pick of the religious world, its preachers and teachers! And 
that statement was based probably on a perusal of Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s Light of Asia, rather the rhapsody of a poet than the 
dispassionate description of a historian. Meanwhile the claim of 
Schopenhauer to the distinction awarded him by Professor R. 
Flint, of first directing philosophy to an evaluation of life was 
long ago preémpted by the Enlightened One, and the conclu- 


sions he reached have by others been carried to a sequel which * 


probably preémpts also those yet to follow the German’s doc- 
trine in the West. One would suppose it might be worth 
while for our religious guides to study this movement in order 
to forfend the West from a like descent into apathy or idolatry 
with the East. But, as it was in Macaulay’s days, when, as he 
said, ‘‘ A broken head in Cold Bath Fields produces a greater 
sensation than three pitched battles in India,” so it is now and 
here in religion. Its mightiest problems, tried on the grandest 
scale through milleniums of time, receive no attention from us, 
because, forsooth, the work was done in remote and despised 
Asia! And this neglect of our learned class finds an echo in 
the disrespect of business circles for things noble and sacred, 


provided they are so only for men of darker skin and variant — 


profile. There lies before me a packet of tea bearing as trade- 
mark a tree and an elephant, with the word Bhud beside them. 
‘Below is added the following explanation: ‘Was formerly 
Buddha. Altered at the request of the Buddhist Defence Com- 
mittee of Ceylon.” The raison a’etre of such a committee will be 
questioned by no unprejudiced observer. Imagine the outraged 
feelings with which we should see our Christian symbols, the 
ever significant cross and dove joined with the sacred name of 
Christ, in use by Buddhists as a brand for our canned beef! Yet 
the Bodhi tree and elephant are the Buddhist analogues of the 
Christian cross and dove, while Buddha is the name of the only 
saviour known to millions of our race. 

Another striking case of neglect appears in the general and 
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total ignorance of phallicism. An extensive acquaintance with 
college and divinity graduates leads me to venture the forecast 
that not two in ten from those classes that read this article know 
even the meaning of the word, Greek though it be, and ubi- 
quitous in the history of religion; and though it prevail at the 
present time to the extent of requiring in India alone an esti- 
mated number of thirty millions of symbols, with perhaps as 
many hundreds in Japan; while its survivals—to use the technical 
but expressive word of Dr. Tylor—in higher faiths, in literature, 
and custom are alone amply sufficient to justify its careful study. 
And the interest-of its nature corresponds to the extent of its 
distribution. It puts in clearer light than most phases of religion 
known to me the essential notions of all religion, and, perhaps, 
best of all, the fact of its progress from the beginning even until 
now. 

The truth is that the sphere of religion is broader than that 
of Christianity, that, although as we confidently believe, Chris- 
tianity is the highest form of religion, it is not the only religion. 
Just as God did not make man and leave Aristotle to make him 
rational, so neither did he make man and leave Moses to 
make him religious. Man is a religious animal, always and 
everywhere, as the anthropologist has recently concluded. 
Now just as one may first notice a friend’s gait when he 
is too distant or in too poor a light to show the more 
characteristically human features which would otherwise attract 
attention, so the student of comparative religion—of hierology— 
gains peculiar insights from the lower forms of religion, insights’ 
into facts which, though extant in Christianity, have there entirely 
escaped observation. Were it not for the evangelical practice of 
spiritualizing everything contained in the Old Testament, much 
of such instruction might be gained from the lower religious 
view-points held by patriarchs and prcphets. And much has of 
late been done under the misnomer of literary study of the 
Bible—really comparative study of the various religious stages 
represented in the Bible—to use the Old Testament, that price- 
less repertory of religious history in the historic and comparative 
way. But the Bible, though at any rate to us, and also for us, 
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the best extant history of religion, is of course not the only such 
history, and the lessons to be learned from it not the only lessons 
that can be learned. 

Noone doubts the advantage of applying this principle in other 
departments of mental activity. Note, for example, the rectifi- 
cation of every judgment in architecture that must be made after 
the critic has become acquainted with Asiatic achievement. 
Cologne and St. Peter’s are then belittled by the vast temples at 
Madura and Trichinopoly, the group of structures at Pisa rivalled 


_ by that at Nikko, the Forum and Acropolis surpassed in remains 


by Ghizeh and Ise, while Florence and Paris present no palaces 
equal to those of Agra and Dilhi, and the Taj Mahal, perhaps 
the most beautiful building in the wide world. 

If on earth be an Eden of bliss, 

It is this, it is this, none but this. 

Again in literature, who now-a-days rests content in the tradi- 
tional view, that Greek and Roman letters constitute the classics ? 
But the term classics will not be used in its right extension 
until not only the Romance and Teutonic masterpieces, but those 
also of the Semites, Iranians, Mongols and Aryans are put into 
the first class. The surprises of delight that await the western 
reader of the Indian epics will quickly justify the estimate of Sir 
Monier-Williams that, ‘The Ramayana and Maha-Bharata are no 
less wonderful than the Homeric poems as monuments of the 
human mind, and no less interesting as pictures of human life 
and manners in ancient time. . .” 

Lastly, an extension of our studies in philosophy to India 
affords a striking case of the peculiar advantage attending the 
comparative method. The whole western world has never 
known more than one logic. Every effort, either to dispense 
with Aristotle, as by Luther in opposition to Melanchthon’s claim 
that reform could not do without ‘the philosopher,” or to improve 
on him, as of late by Hamilton, Boole, Jevons and President 
McCosh, has ended simply in relegation to the limbo of history. 
Now, what guarantee have we that this first and last and only 
logic has not, by the glare of its own commanding light, blinded 
our eyes to all fresh methodologic insight? None whatever of 
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actual experience free from such distraction, except the sole case 
of the Indian Gotama’s logic. This system, though stated in a 
syllogism of five members stands in essential agreement with 
that of Aristotle, and thus affords us the only independent con- 
firmation now extant, or henceforth and forever in this mundane 
sphere possible, of the rationality of our western logic. 

Now, all these things are just anallegory. In religion, as in 
literature, art and philosophy, our thoughts must be “ widened 
with the process of the suns,” until they can lay fair claim to 
that proud epithet universal, which alone can satisfy a rational 
being, and which will some day sadden him as he reflects that 
for him it can be synonymous only with that terrestrial which we 
now neglect. 

While all ministers need a broader outlook in religion, there 
are additional reasons why the missionary does, as personal 
observation in an important foreign field has abundantly shown 
me. Total ignorance of all religions but his own has left him, as 
it has his brother at home, no alternative from utterly ignoring 
them. And while this simple method with heathenism has, up 
to date, been possible by reason of the ignorance and apathy of 
decadent native faiths, it will not remain so now that those faiths 
are stimulated by contact with Christianity into renewed activity. 

In India this condition of things has been recognized, and by 
the Anglican Church so far met as in the founding of the so-called 
Oxford Mission in Calcutta and the Cambridge Mission in Dilhi 
(Delhi), both of which are composed mainly of men specially 
prepared on apologetic lines. In Japan,’both Shinto and Bud- 
dhist societies are publishing hitherto unheard of books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, tracts and catechisms, apologetic and polemic, 
mainly against Christianity, and these must obviously be under- 
stood and refuted, or the missionary cause suffer. Even granting 
that the missionary should make no overt reference to such gain- 
sayings, but prefer now as heretofore to proclaim his positive 
gospel, it remains needful for him to adapt that gospel to the 
national mind in general and to the questions agitating it at any 
particular time. But he can do neither of these without 
knowledge of the dominant religious ideas of his hearers, or 
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without some knowledge of the methods dictated by compre- 


hensive study of religion. Everyone admits this principle in — 


respect to the home preacher, and it applies with ten-fold force 
to the foreign one. The danger arising from ignorance, even of 
the much less profound relations of etiquette and taste, is so 
considerable that while his lack of control over the language is 
to the newly arrived missionary a source of great regret, it forms 
to his more experienced brethren a source of great relief. They 
know well what havoc with the emotions of his hearers such an 
untrained zealot would work. It is in response to such facts as 
these that the original and comprehensive mind at the head of the 
University of Chicago included a chair of comparative religion 
among the manifold activities of that latest wonder among our 
educational institutions ; for one of his purposes is thereby to 
equip missionaries the better to understand, and thus the better 
to influence and direct the beings already rational, often culti- 
vated, and always religious they are sent to help. 


It was natural that the science of religion should be the last - 


to adopt the comparative method, since, as is well known to all 
students of the subject, in no other sphere of thought is man so 
conservative and complacent as here. It is remarkably hard for 
us, as no doubt for each religionist, to concede this about our 
religion ; but we have no choice other than between it and deny- 
ing that Christianity is a religion at all. The cause of the tardi- 
ness in applying the comparative method was of course the 
conviction that non-Christian faiths presented nothing worthy of 
being compared, while Christianity gave us everything worth 
being known. Such conviction however is no longer defensible, 
now that two of these non-Christian systems, Vaishnavism and 
Buddhism, are known to present features so exalted, as well as 
forms so similar, as to make at any rate plausible the thesis that 
Christianity itself has been derived from them. The comparison 
then is worth making. And that not only because of the intrinsic 
value of the content of these non-Christian religions, but because 
only by comparison can Christianity itself ever be estimated at 
its true worth. What Goethe said of language holds equally true 
of religion, ‘‘ He who knows one knows none.”’ Said Mr. Joseph 
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Cook in his address at the Congress on Missions at Chicago, 
“The more the study of comparative religion has progressed, the 
more the brilliancy of the Word of God has come forth... .” 
But had this conclusion, naturally and properly gratifying to us, 
been precisely the reverse, our duty in prosecuting the study 
would have been increased rather than otherwise. This we shall 
readily accede to, just because it is a hypothesis, a mere idea 
that we believe will never be realized. But let us test ourselves 
with a little reality. Imagine it clearly shown that we could 
progress unto more essential conformity with that Word, or even 
that we could advance into truth not explicitly declared in it, do 
we now stand ina frame of mind that justifies the hope that we 
should be willing to accept that showing. If not, we refuse to 
bear a burden that our missionaries every day lay on those they 
are sent to convert from old ideas and practices to new ones, 
and our refusal is referable only to senseless prejudice. Those 
that in their zeal for Christianity thus worship its Scripture, 
thereby really put it on a level with the Buddhism they con- 
demn, whose founder “took pains to make his beloved disciple 
and cousin Ananda understand that the truth embodied in the 
Dharma or Law which he had taught, was all that ought to take 
his place and represent him when he was gone.” With this 
command contrast this comfort, ‘‘ Howbeit when he, the Spirit of 
truth, is come, he shall guide you_into all the truth.” 

It may be well for our preachers to know for themselves this 
superiority of the Word of God, and not simply assume it, as 
the mass must do, while as at present quite ignorant of all other 
words believed to be from God. With that improved equipment 
_ they will be justified, if they feel a demand for religious progress, 
in making it on the basis of what they know to be the best hith- 
erto vouchsafed man. In this possible betterment of man lies, 
of course, the deepest ground for promoting the study of hier- 
ology, as of anything else. 

It may be worth while to remark that the écilanged study of 
religion will be useful in offsetting the undoubtedly strong trend 
of the current of religious thought towards mere ethics, whether 
manifested in the ethical societies which are mostly extra ecclesia, 
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or in the new sociological studies of our progressive seminaries. . 
Worship and communion with the Highest may need resuscita- | ie 
tion before long unless a scientific conviction that man has never 
yet done long without them warn us in due time. 

The need for instruction in hierology has already received 
such recognition that within the last three years chairs of Com- 
parative Religion have been founded at Yale, Cornell, the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, and the University of Chicago, 
while numerous lectures by specialists have been provided at 
Harvard and at the University of Pennsylvania. These provisions, ee 
have been made with great promptness, in harmony with many g 
similar ones .in the progressive European states, so soon as the 
labors of specialists had given a body of literature and a record 

_of observations sufficient to base induction upon. If one may 
measure the future importance of hierology as an academic dis- 
cipline by the extent of the labors of these specialists, it will be 
great indeed. When preparing his Sociology, Mr. H. Spencer 
was driven to employ several assistants to traverse the extensive 
literature bearing on non-civilized religions alone; the series of 
Sacred Books of the East has reached its fortieth volume while 
representing only the masterpieces of the higher religions, and is 
yet incomplete ; while four great capitals in Europe each supply 
a specialist on Shinto, the ethnic faith. of far-away Japan, and 
about which nothing reliable is yet generally known. 

It appears then perhaps sufficiently clear that progress in 
theological training should include hierology. Meanwhile those 
who would study it have but six institutions in America where 
they can do so. : 
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COMPARATIVE RELIGION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The study of Comparative Religion, or, to explain this cumbrous phrase, 
the philosophy, history, and scientific comparison of the religious beliefs and 
practices of humanity, is a new thing in the field of science, a product of the 
present century. It has been introduced last of all into America, where only 
within the past few years has anything like adequate provision been made for 
it in our institutions of learning. The attention of many Christian people has 
been called to the importance of the knowledge of the other religions of the 
world by the recent Parliament of Religions, and it is to be hoped that the inter- 
est thus aroused will give an impetus to this newscience and gain for it a 
larger sphere in the world of liberal studies. 

In connection with the article on “The Need of Systematic Study of Relig- 
ion,” which appears in another place, it may not be unfitting to call attention to 
the work and plans of the Department of Comparative Religion in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The Department, while aiming to do work of a purely scientific character 
throughout, may be said to have a twofold purpose—theoretical and practical. 

In its theoretical side it will afford constantly enlarging opportunities to 
students to work in the fields of the philosophy and history of religion. Not 
only in the special department of Comparative Religion itself, but also in the 
other and related departments of the University are courses open to students 
of religion. 

It is believed that the City of Chicago affords a very advantageous oppor- 
tunity for this study. Its already large equipment in the way of libraries for 
research, its new Columbian Museum with its valuable section devoted to 
Anthropology and kindred sciences, and its other private collections of books 
and religious objects, are important adjuncts to the special and direct work of 
the University in Comparative Religion. A beginning has already been made 
by the University itself in a Religious Museum. A special and valuable loan 
collection of cultus implements and other religious objects of Shintoism, Jap- 
anese and Indian Buddhism, etc., is on exhibition in the Walker Museum 
and in use in the classes of the department. A constantly increasing special 
library on Comparative Religion is at the service of students. 

The attention of missionaries and others who may have collections of relig- 
ious objects or of books on the history and philosophy of Religion, is called to 
the University as being a safe place of deposit. Friends of this work who 
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may have such collections or meet with opportunities to secure such, could do 
great service by placing them at the disposal of the department. 

On its practical side the department hopes to make itself useful to those 
who are intending to enter the work of Foreign missions and to those mission- 
aries who may desire to investigate more deeply the special religions with 
which they come in contact, or the subject of religion in general. 

Instruction will be therefore offered in the near future in the living 
languages of the Orient—Chinese, Japanese, Hindustani and the various dial- 
ects of these countries, Arabic, Turkish, Armenian, etc. It will thus be pos- 
sible for the intending missionary to gain beforehand a fundamental knowledge 
of the language of that people among whom he is to labor. It cannot but 


be seen that this is a most valuable as well as an entirely new addition to, 


_the educational opportunities of this country. 

It may not be unfitting to present a conspectus of the courses already 
offered in the department and in related departments of the University dur- 
ing the last year and the present year. They are as follows: 

In 1892-93. 

1. Early Historical Religions. Lectures on the Religions of Egypt, Bab- 
ylonia, Assyria and Phenicia. : 

2. Egyptian Religious Texts, analyzed.and their contribution to religious 
thought investigated. 

3. Babylonian Religious Texts, especially the so-called “ Penitential 
Psalms.” 

4. The Religions of Greece and Rome. 

In other departments the following related courses were offered : 

I. Philosophy. 1. History of Ancient Philosophy. 2. Apologetics (Chris- 
tian). 3. General History of Philosophy. 4. Movements of Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century. 5. History of Ethics. 

_ Il. Semitic Languages and Literatures. 1. The History of Israel (several 
courses), 2. The Earlier and Later Suras of the Koran (Arabic). 3. The 
Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament. 4. Old Testament Prophecy. 
5. The Sects in Judaism. 6. Early Old Testament Traditions. 

III. Social Science. 1. General Anthropology. 2. Prehistoric Archeology. 

IV. Greek. 1. Introduction to Greek Philosophy. 2. Special Study of 
the Platonic Ethics. 

V. Biblical Literature. 1, The Work of Peter and Paul. 2. Parties and 
Controversies in the Apostolic Age. 3. The Teaching of Jesus in relation to 
the Thought of his Day. 

VI. Latin. 1. Persius (including the Condition of Morals and Religion 
in Rome immediately before the introduction of Christianity). 2. Roman 
Private Life. 

VII. Theology. 1. Theology as Taught by Paul. 

VIII. Church History. 1. The History of the Christian Church (several 
courses). 2. The History of Modern Missions. 3. Asiatic Missions. 
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In 1893-94. 

1. The Religions of India. Vedism, Brahmanism, Buddhism and Hindu- 
ism. 
2. The Religions of China. 

3. The Religions of Japan. 
4. The Religions of Greece, Rome and Northern Europe (Kelts and Ger- 
5. Islam, or the Religious Movement proceeding from Mohammed. 

Courses in other Departments in addition to those of the previous year 
are in part as follows: 

I. History. 1. The Decline of Rome and the Dissolution of the Ancient 
Classical Civilization. 2. The Protestant Reformation and the Religious 
Wars. 3. Relations of Hebrew and Egyptian History. 4. Relations of 
Hebrew and Babylonio-Assyrian History. 5. The History of Mohammedanism 
to the end of the Crusades. 

Il. Social Science. 1. Social Institutions of Organized Christianity. 2. 
The Sociology of the New Testamtent. 3. The Family (historical and con- 
temporary). 

III. Semitic. 1. Introduction to Talmudic Literature. 2. Readings in 
the Babylonian Talmud. 3. Jewish Philosophers. 4. Readings in the 
Mischna. 5. The New Testament and Talmudic Analogies. 6. Bilingual 
Babylonian Psalm Literature. 7. Assyrian and Babylonian Life. 

IV. Latin. 1: Introduction to Greek and Roman Archeology. 2. 
Lucretius (exposition of his philosophical system in the light of ancient and 
modern materialistic thought). 3. The Tusculan Disputations of Cicero (his 
practical philosophy and ethical teaching, and his views on immortality, etc.) 
4. Seneca (exhibiting his philosophical and religious views). 5. Roman 
Philosophy as seen in the writings of Cicero. 

V. Biblical Literature. 1. Jewish. Literature of the Maccabzan and 
Primitive Christian Periods. 2. The History of New Testament Times. 

VI. Theology. 1. The Relation of Philosophy to the Christian Religion. 
2. Theology of the Synoptic Gospels. 

In 

In the Department of Comparative Religion the following courses, among 
others, will be given in the coming year: 

1. The History of the Hebrew Religion. 

2. The Religions of Non-Civilized and Half-Civilized Peoples. ’ 

3. The Earliest Historical Religions. 


The past and present students of the department have been recently 
organized in a Comparative Religion Club, which meets monthly throughout 
the year. The officers for the present year are Edmund Buckley, President, 
and E. C. Sanderson, Secretary. The purpose of the club is to advance the 
study of Comparative Religion by investigation and intercommunication. 
Papers are read by members of the club, and addresses are given by investi- 
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gators and scholars in this and related fields. The club has already been 
addressed by Mr. Buckley upon Religion in Japan, and by Professor Frederic 
Starf, of the University, on Objects used in Jewish Worship, with an exhibi- 
tion of specimens. 

In connection with the work in the University Extension Department of 
the University it is contemplated to offer to any desirous of it opportunity to 
undertake, by correspondence, work in Comparative Religion. Plans and 
arrangements are not yet matured except so far as they are in accordance 

* with the general principles of University Extension. Expressions of opinion 
are invited on the part of any who may be interested in such a movement. 
It is believed that there are not a few clergymen who could profitably take up 
and carry on studies in this field by correspondence. 


The Department expects in the near future to establish Zhe Journal of 


Comparative Religion, a publication issued quarterly, each issue being of 
about 100 pages, which will be devoted to a scientific study of the history, 
philosophy and phenomenology of Religion, to the enlightenment of intelli- 
gent persons upon the subject of Comparative Religion, and serve as a 
medium of communication and information among scholars in this field. 


The Department is under the direction of Associate Professor George S. 


Goodspeed, Ph.D. 

The present year it has two fellowships, yielding about $300 each. The 
University Fellowship is occupied by Mr. Theo. G. Soares, who is devoting 
his work to the History of the Hebrew Religion. 


A Special Fellowship, founded by Professor Emil G. Hirsch, Ph.D., is - 


occupied by Mr. Edmund Buckley, M.A. Mr. Buckley’s special field of 
investigation is the Religions of Japan, especially Shintoism. 

University fellowships are assigned yearly solely on the ground of pro- 
ficiency already attained in this department of study. The fellow is expected 
to give one-sixth of his time to some service in connection with the University, 
ordinarily in editorial work or instruction in the department. 
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RECOVERY OF A ROMAN MILESTONE. 


By DEAN A. WALKER, M.A,, 
The University of Chicago. 


In going from Amman to Jerash, our intention had been to make a detour 
to visit Es-Salt on the way. But for some unexplained reason, Sheikhs Fel- 
lah and Ali, our own ’Adwan escort, were reluctant to show themselves at 
Es-Salt, It was evidently a delicate subject with them, and we did not 
press them for their reasons. Some trouble apparently between them and the 
military commandant, a few sheep stolen, it may have been, or a matter of 
tribute unpaid, It was, moreover, an inducement to take the more direct 
route, that our time was getting short, and as an additional bait to lure us 
from Es-Salt, Sheihk Fellah enlarged upon a certain “written stone” that we 
might see if we would let him choose the way, a stone that no one had ever 
been able to read. It had fallen on its face so as to hide the larger part of 
the inscription. A Frangi (European), with twenty men to help him, had 
tried to turn it over, but could not stir it. 

Here was a temptation too strong to be resisted, an opportunity to make 
an original discovery. Where Europe with twenty men had failed, we flat- 
tered ourselves that America with ten men might succeed. So we gave up 
the route by Es-Salt, to the great satisfaction of Sheikh Fellah. 

We found the stone to be a portion’of a Roman milestone, a column about 
two feet in diameter and about three feet in length, broken square off at the 
upper end, but having at the other a massive cubical base that added nearly 
as much again to the weight of the column. It bore a lengthy inscription, a 
part of which had disappeared with the top of the column, while so much as 
remained was on the underside of the stone and bedded in the earth, except 
the ends of the lines. Not more than six men could get about it to work to 
advantage, and the square corners of the pedestal, while they gave something 
to hold by, made it impossible to roll it. Hence, our Frangi predecessor 
with the muscle of his twenty men had been unable to move it. After one or 
two puny efforts of five or six strong men pulling and pushing together, it 
became evident that what we needed was not muscle, but brains, of which we 
claimed to have the average Yankee’s outfit. All that was needed was to dig 
a small hole under the pedestal, when the weight of the stone being thus 
divided against itself could be easily overcome and the column tilted to an 
upright position. It would not be necessary to secure an exact perpendicular. 
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We set to work with our hands to scoop out the earth. The only tool we 
could find among us with which to loosen the soil was the long, narrow 
blade of Sheikh Fellah’s spear head, and when the good old man saw his 
graceful ancestral weapon and symbol of his authority degraded to do the 
menial work of pick and shovel, he trembled for its safety and devoutly wished 
he had conducted us by way of Es-Salt. When enough earth had been 
removed, a vigorous push and pull all together tilted the corner of the pedestal 
into the hole, and on wiping away the dirt, the inscription could be read. 
Mashallah! (what God wills), America’s reputation with the ‘Adwans was 
made, and the ancestral weapon might now return to its former office and 
recover its dignity as best it could. 


The inscription proved the column to have been set up in the reign of 


Alexander Severus to mark a station on the military road from Jerash to 
Amman. Other traces of the road were to be seen along our way, the pave- 
ment still in place here and there, and the foundations of buildings whose 
superstructures had been carried away. Nowhere has Roman power left more 
traces of itself than in this country to the east of Jordan and the Sea of Tibe- 


rius, traces in military roads, milestones, inscriptions, coins, theaters and tem-. 


ples. Here was the frontier of the Roman Empire, to be held against the 
Bedouin Arabs, and demanding for this purpose strong and watchful garri- 
sons at frequent intervals with means of easy communication between them. 
And so long as these garrisons were maintained in strength there was security, 
and wealth made its home here, and brought with it the wealth and refine- 
ments of Rome, such as they were, the baths, the aqueducts, the naumachia, the 
theaters, the gladiatorial shows, the forum, the temples, and the triumphal arch. 
What did Rome herself have that Jerash did not have? Even the Tiber had 
at Jerash on a proportionate scale its counterpart in the little brook that runs 
through the center of the town, which gave excuse for 4 magnificent stone 
bridge of three arches. For the dead, also, money was freely bestowed to 
house them in richly ornamented sarcophagi of black basalt, of which consid- 
erable numbers are still to be found in the adjacent necropolis. 

Jerash was an epitome of the glory of Ancient Rome, and in its present 
state is typical of the fallen Roman Empire. But if you wish the fallen Roman 
Empire in a vest-pocket edition, go out on the old Roman road, a few miles 
toward Amman, and find our broken and prostrate milestone of the Emperor 
Alexander Severus. 
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Wotes and Opinions. 


The Writing of Josephus ‘‘ Against Apion.’’—This treatise was written by 
Flavius Josephus about 100 A.D., probably at Rome. The original text is 
Greek, of which an excellent critical edition has recently been published by 
Professor Niese. The best English translation is by Shilleto (Bohn’s Library), 
and contains about 40,000 words. . 

Jewish literature during the period 200 B.C.-100 A.D. was almost wholly 
apologetic—either indirectly, setting forth the history, religion and wisdom of 
the Jews that they might be known and appreciated by the Roman world ; or 
directly, defending the Jewish people against the calumnies of their pagan 
censors. To the latter class belongs this writing of Josephus. It is a com- 

- prehensive and skilful apology for Judaism, directed principally against one 
Apion, an Egypto-Roman rhetorician, but replying also to the whole class of 
defamers of the Jews. 

Book I. answers the charge that the Jews were an upstart nation without a 
history, by citing early references to the Jewish nation in the historical writings 
of the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Chaldeans and Greeks. It also refutes the 
calumny that the Jews were the leprous offscouring of Egypt driven thence. 
Book II. replies seriatim to the charges of Apion that the Jewish nation had a 
vile origin, kept an ass-head in their holy place to worship, had an annual 
human sacrifice, swore enmity to all foreigners, produced no great men, and 
so forth. Then the writer gives a complete exposition of the origin, history, 
religion, laws and customs of the Jews, showing them to have had an honorable 
and influential career, and to be possessed of institutions greatly superior to 
those of the Gentile nations. 

Certainly Josephus puts the best possible appearance and interpretation 
upon Jewish history, beliefs and customs ; yet the treatise is in the main a 
true and dignified defense, the best apology for Judaism that has come down 
tous. It is of high historical value, since it contains the estimate put upon 
his own nation by a learned and able Jew writing in the full and liberal light 
of the Graeco-Roman world of the first century of our era. Cc. W. V. 


The Aims and Methods of the Higher Criticism.—An article upon this _ 
theme appeared in the Avena for December, from the pen of ‘Professor Wm. 
Sanday, D.D., LL.D. The substance of the article appears in the following 
extract: “It ought now to be distinctly understood that the higher criticism 
of the Bible as such makes no assumptions of a philosophical or theological 
character, and certainly none which interferes with a full belief in a real 
objective inspiration of the books to which it is applied. It is what it pro- 
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fesses to be, and it does what it professes to do, and nothing more. It dis- 
cusses the authorship and date of the biblical books by the same methods as 
those by which it would discuss the same questions in the case of a classic of 
profane literature. When the book to be examined is historical, it discusses 
also its character and value as history ; but it does this on grounds which come 
properly within the province of criticism, and it entirely refuses to be bound 
by any such postulate as the impossibility of the supernatural. If there are 
critics who adopt this, they do not do so as critics, and my own belief is that 
by so doing they spoil their criticism.” 


Christ’s Parables as Compared with Those of Other Teachers.—In the 
introductory portion of his “ Bible Class Primer” upon the Parables of Our 
Lord, Professor Salmond compares the parable as used by Christ with the 

_ parable as used by other great teachers. It was a favorite method of instruc- 
tion, he says, especially with those of the East—Arabs, Persians and others. | 
It was also much used by Jewish teachers before and in Christ’s time. 
Eminent Rabbis—Gamaliel, Hillel and others—are reported to have taught 
by parables, and numerous examples of these Jéwish sayings have come down 
to us. Some of them are of much beauty and point. But mostly they were 
artificial, unnatural and fantastic in form, and often trivial inmeaning. They 

were also meant for the Scribes and their disciples, not for the common 

“people. So that, in teaching by parables, Christ adopted a method that was 

recognized among the Jews. But while there might be some formal resem- 

blance to them, the parables of Christ differed vastly in quality and character 

from the Rabbinic parables, and were incomparably superior to them. They 
were free from all that was forced, exaggerated and grotesque. They had 

nothing of the stiffness and exclusiveness of the schools of learning, and they 

were spoken to the disciples and the common people. They were taken from 

the most familiar things in nature, life, social habit and popular custom, but 

they were of the heavens heavenly, speaking of the highest truths, the great 

things of God and the souls of men, as no other parables have ever done. 


The Pharoah of the Exodus.—The prevalent idea that Merenptah, son of 
Rameses II., was the Pharoah of the Exodus finds an alert and interesting 
objector in Mr. A. L. Lewis, writing in a late issue of the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology. He suggests that the words “in the land of 
Rameses” (Gen. 47:11) and “Pithom and Raamses” (Ex. 1:11) may 
possibly be “ conjectural additions of some archzologically-minded Jews of 
Alexandria after the time of Josephus.” Support for this opinion appears in 
the entire omission of these names by the Jewish historian who is. elsewhere so 
observing of details. There: are two other serious objections to the current 
theory. First, the interval between Merenptah and Shishak is barely sufficient 
for the events between the Exodus and Rehoboam, granting that Merenptah 
commenced reigning in 1322 B.C., while it is wholly insufficient if we assume 
1200 B.C., as many do, for that event. Second, it is extremely improbable 
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that Rameses, who had several sons, raised up in his family an alien as heir 
to the throne. 
The recent discoveries of Dr. Petrie at Tell-el-Amarna have afforded some 
light on Mr. Lewis's theory, which he briefly restates. Khuenaten was the 
first oppressor of the Israelites, and it was his eldest daughter, Meri Aten, 
who adopted Moses. Greater correspondence exists between the depicted 
family life of Khuenaten and Josephus’s account of the treatment accorded 
Moses in the royal family than exists in the case of any other Egyptian king. 
The flight of Moses occurred shortly before the succession of Horemhebi, and 
his return was on the death of that sovereign. Rameses I. was the Pharoah 
of the Exodus, Seti I. was the Egyptian monarch during the period of the 
wilderness wanderings, and Rameses III. was probably upon the throne 
before the Hebrews had made much impression on Southern Palestine. 
_ Mr. Lewis admits that this theory does not comply exactly with our text. 
of the Old Testament. But inasmuch as no theory has been or can be 
advanced that will harmonize with the Egyptian records hitherto presented, 
this, which provokes fewer objections than others, enables one to fit together 
the histories of Israel and Egypt. 


The Jews and Judaism of To-day.—A careful census of the Jews in 
Palestine, made by the German Palestine Society, shows that the number of 
Jews now in the Holy Land is 43,783, not far from the number in that country 
immediately after the restoration from the Babylonian captivity. The num- 
ber of Jews in Jerusalem has nearly doubled during the last ten years, increas- 
ing from 13,920 to 25,322, and now constitutes about three-fifths of the 
entire population of the city. Many colonies have appeared in recent years 
in different parts of the country, nine of them in the neighborhood of Jaffa 
include a thousand Jews. The colonizing movement, supported and directed 
by men of great influence, is assuming large proportions. The land held by 
or for them amounts to 80,775 acres, a large part of which lies along the line 
of the proposed railroad from Haifa to Damascus. The entire number of 
Jews in the world is estimated at 7,403,000, of which 6,800,000 are in Europe. 
These facts were given ina recent number of Zhe Congregationalist, in which 
Rev. James H. Ross speaks of the Jews in the United States. Thereare probably 
more than a million in all, and with a few exceptions they are thoroughly loyal 
to our government and appreciative of the spirit of Americanism. They are 
industrious, economical, proud, charitable to each other. They generate few 
dependents or criminals. 

Ecclesiastically Jews are Congregationalists, as they have no recognized 
head, no national organization with authority to make and execute laws, 
They have refused to adopt a creed which might be imposed upon any con- 
gregation. Religiously, the Jews are divided into the Orthodox (or conserva- 
tive) and the Reformed (or liberal) Jews. The Orthodox Jews adhere to ancient, 
historic, traditional Judaism. The Reformed Jews are not strenuous concerning 
the ritual, the wearing of the hat, the separation of the sexes in worship, the - 
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observance of the seventh day, and so forth. They are subdivided into 
various schools or wings as other religious sects are. They have affinities 
with American Unitarians in emphasizing the unity of God and in repudiating 
Trinitarianism. Some are rationalists of a supreme type. According to the 
last census the surprising fact was revealed that the reform wing in the 
United States is now in the majority, there being 72,000 communicants of 
them (heads of families only being counted as such) to 57,000 communicants 
of the orthodox wing. There are 533 Jewish congregations, holding prop- 
erty valued at $9,754,000. 


Christ the Light of Man, John 1: 9.—-This passage is discussed at length 
by Rev. P. J. Gloag, D.D., in The Thinker for December. The real difficulty, 
he finds in the construction of the words ‘‘coming into the world ;” are they 
to be taken with “ every man,” or with “the light?” The phrase “that cometh 
into the world” is never used in Scripture of ordinary birth, but is frequently 
employed of the incarnation, the coming of the Messiah. Therefore it is “the 
light coming into the world.” But is the “coming” to be thought of as con- 


tinuous and perpetual (so Westcott), or as a reference to the single act of the | 


incarnation? Dr. Gloag decides for the latter view. He would read the verse 
thus: “The true light which lighteth every man came into the world.” This 
“true light”’ is the Lord Jesus Christ, who “lighteth every man.” But how? 
We are not to limit the light which proceeds from Christ to Christians. He is 
the source of light not only to saints under the New Testament, but also to 
saints under the Old Testament. It is of the preéxistent Christ that John is 
speaking, of Christ before he came into the world. Christ was the mediator 
underthe Old Testament dispensation as well as under the New (cf. 1 Cor.10: 4,9). 
Further, he is the light not of the Jew only, but of the Gentile, of men in 
general. He is the source of all good thoughts among the heathen who lived 


-outside the pale of revelation. All good in man, all his holy thoughts and’ 


purposes and aims proceed from Christ the light of the world—all these are 
rays, broken and fragmentary, of the Sun of Righteousness. The virtues of 
the heathen, their high moral attainments, are the effects of Christ’s spirit. 
So also the glimpses of truth embodied in their religions, and still more in the 
lofty theologies of the ancient world, are due to a partial illumination by the 
same Spirit. Socrates’ divine monitor was the Spirit of Christ speaking to his 
soul. These men were Christians before Christianity, inspired by the Word 
before he became incarnate in Christ Jesus. Finally, he is the light of every 


man. Man is created in the image of God, a divine light is enkindled within _ 


him; he is a religious being, formed to love, serve and obey his Creator; there 
is a sense of God in the human soul, which distinguishes him from the lower 
animals. This God-consciousness in man is a ray proceeding from him who 
is the Light of the world. 
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THE BuppING Rop. By Rev. HuGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., in The 
Expositor for November, 1893. Pp. 362-373. 

The story of the rebellion of Korah is given briefly with its cause and its 
punishment, and the fact noted that the rebels in demanding the priestly 
office for the entire tribe of Levi were blind to their own interest, since the 
office thus cheapened might then with equal reason be claimed by every head 
of a family throughout Israel and an attempt be made to return to the - 
patriarchal system. 

The severity of the punishment was necessary to vindicate once for all 
the authority of Aaron as God’s appointed high priest. 

The test of the rods by which the rest of the people were to be convinced 
was of the nature of decision by lots. The practice of casting lots to obtain 
an impartial decision was a common one in ancient times. The methods and 
instruments used were various, but the principle was the same in all, a belief 
that the Deity thus directly communicated his decision. 

The method used in this case was a novel one. The remainder of the 
article is taken up with thoughts on the rod and its budding. The twelve 
rods laid up in the Tabernacle were the ancestral staves, and the important 
part which this staff plays in the East as the symbol of authority is dwelt 
upon. The staves thus in a peculiar sense represented the tribes. The sev- 
eral incidents are then brought out by which the character of the event as 
a miracle is enhanced. The rod of Aaron was no recent cutting from the 
parent stock which might under proper conditions of moisture have shown 
signs of life. It was an old, dry stick, with bark worn smooth by constant 
handling. Then, too, it was not in a fertile place, exposed to quickening 
influences of sun and rain, that the rod budded, but in the desert and laid 
away in the darkness of the night and the inner chamber of the Tabernacle. 
And finally this budding was accomplished in a single night. 

Yet God's economy in the use of miracles is shown in his choice of a staff 
cut from an almond tree, which by nature is the first of all trees to spring to 
" life and puts forth its buds before the leaves. And the bark had not been 
peeled from the staff. Moreover, it was probably the same staff that had 
been used in other miracles of testimony, as that of the serpent at Horeb, and 
before Pharaoh, and in dividing the Red Sea. 

The budding rod is typical of the perpetual life of the Aaronic priesthood. 
It was typical of self sacrifice, since a bud or a fruit is an arrested branch, 
diverted from a selfish growth to give up its life for beauty or for food, in 
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contrast to the barren fig tree whose selfishness our Lord cursed. In this way 
the budding rod was typical of true greatness and authority which manifests. 
itself not in ruling but in serving. The rebels had been seeking the priest- 
hood from selfish motives, that they might lord it over their brethren, but God 
had appointed Aaron to the office to minister. The rod was typical of Israel, 
“the rod of his inheritance,” in whom God purposed that all the nations 
should be blessed, and finally it was typical of Christ, whom the chief priests 
and Pharisees would have put aside, but God chose him and rejected them, 
and by his resurrection, typified in the budding of the rod, Christ was proved 
to be the chosen one, the Messiah. 


The article is throughout homiletical, rather than critical or controversial, and inti- 


mates no question as to the supernatural element or the historicity of the account. 
D. A. W. 


St. PAUL’s CONCEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY. XI. WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 
By ProFessor A. B. Bruce, D.D., in The Expositor for November, 
1893. Pp. 348-361. 

What is the connection in Paul's thought between the religious and the 
moral? Christianity, as taught by Paul, seems on its face to be religious or 
even theological, rather than ethical. As such it offers two guarantees for 
holiness, the moral dynamic of faith, and the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
But even with these high motives, the realities of conduct fall far below the 
ideal. What does Paul think of this incongruity, and what the connection in 
his mind between the objective and the subjective, the real and the ideal ? 

The crudest solution is to find in Romans chaps. I-5, on the one hand, and 
chaps. 6-8 on the other, two incomparable theories of salvation, the forensic 
and the mystic. But such an interpretation is wholly unworthy of the apos- 
tle, who had gotten far beyond experimental thinking when he wrote the 
Epistle to the Romans. 

The other extreme of interpretation would expound, by ingenious exe- 
gesis, either section of the epistle in terms of the other; and which of the 
apparently different types of thought is to be resolved into the other will 
depend on the interpreter’s theological bias. One would see in both sec- 
tions only objective righteousness, only subjective righteousness. But it is 
entirely legitimate for one to insist that the two aspects of Pauline teaching 
must be allowed to stand side by side, and ought not to be explained the one 
into the other. Justification and regeneration are two acts of divine grace, 
sovereign and independent —the only nexus between them being God’s 
gracious will. Dr. Stevens, in his work on “ The Pauline Theology,” attempts 
to soften this merely external view of the relation between justification and 
regeneration by making the distinction simply that between form and 
essence. Justification by faith is merely the formal principle of salvation, 
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while the real principle is moral renewal through union with Christ. But to 
this, it must be objected that Dr. Stevens imputes to St. Paul a distinction 
which exists only for the modern consciousness. Objective righteousness was 
to Paul more than a form, it was a great essential reality. 

The real explanation is to be gotten from the psychological history of the 
apostle’s thought on these themes. First, his escape from /ega/ism. He finds 
rest for a moment in the ideal of righteousness as realized in Christ. But the 
spiritual forces at work in his soul lead him to aspire higher. His faith about 
Christ is incessantly active and the Holy Spirit works a mighty change in his 
heart. But the potent influence of the flesh constantly disturbs his serenity | 
and blinds his hope. These are the three elements that furnish food for the 
apostle’s reflection—faith, the Spirit, and the flesh. And how were these facts 
of the Christian consciousness to be formulated and correlated ? The apostle 
could not be at rest until he had a way of thinking on these matters, and the 
results of his meditation lie before us in Romans chaps. 6-8. They consist of 
his doctrine of faith as a spiritual force, his doctrine of the Holy Spirit as the 
immanent source of Christian holiness, and his doctrine of the flesh as the great 
obstructive to holiness. 

It follows then that the doctrine of objective holiness met the spiritual 
need of his conversion crisis; but the doctrine of subjective righteousness 
came in due season to solve problems arising out of Christian experience. 
These two doctrines, when they had both been revealed, lived together peace- 
fully in Paul’s mind. This psychological explanation is much safer and 
much more supported by fact than that of certain theologians who ascribe 
Paul's distinctive doctrines to Pharasaistic and Hellenistic sources. The true 
key to the Pauline theology is that personality of the man as revealed in a 
remarkable religious experience. Paul found, when he entered the church, 
that the doctrines of faith and the Holy Spirit were universally regarded as 
vere cause within the spiritual sphere. In his conception of the subtle 
nature of faith, he distanced all his contemporaries. The /aith-mysticism is 
all his own, it is the peculiar poetic creation of an individual idiosyncracy. 
Paul was gifted at once with an original intellect, an extraordinary moral 
intensity, and a profoundly mystical religious temperament, and no doctrine 
could pass through his mind without undergoing a profound change. 

As to the relation of these two aspects of the apostle’s double doctrine of 
righteousness, no trace of the psychological development is found in the 
Epistles. In Romans, the doctrine of subjective righteousness is set over 
against the notion that reception of “the righteousness of God” by faith is 
compatible with indifference to personal holiness’; in Galatians it is presented 
as the true method of attaining holiness as against a false method. In 
Romans, the opponent is a man-who conceives it possible to combine recep- 
tion of God’s grace with continuance in sin; but in Galatians, he is a man 
who earnestly desires to be righteous in heart and life, and fails to see that he 
can reach that goal along the line of faith. C. E. W. 
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THE wean OF CHRIST IN MODERN THOUGHT. By PROFESSOR C. A. 
BECKWITH, in The Andover Review for July-August, 1893. 

The modern scientific spirit has vindicated the humanity of Jesus. The 
question. which we have to answer is not whether Christ is human, but whether 
he is anything more than human; or rather, perhaps, being human whether 
he is all that even man may become. In this paper we wish to trace some of 
the recent modes of viewing the person of Christ from the point of view of 
anti-supernaturalism, of literary and historical criticism, of idealism, of 
experience, of a modification of sinless perfection, and of purely ethical son- 
ship ; and to indicate wherein they seem defective. 

All the anti-supernaturalistic theories of Christ unite in the characteristic 
premise that the nature of Christ is simply that of man. The naturalistic and 
superraturalistic views of the person of Christ spring from two fundamentally 
divergent tendencies of human thought. They are mutually exclusive. 
There are but two ways in which the anti-supernaturalistic view of the person 
of Christ may prevail. One—by showing it to be the only interpretation of 
the Christian facts, either by reducing the Christian facts to the grade of com- 
mon events, or, while admitting that they are exceptional, to account for them 
on the ground that they are due to forces resident in human nature. The 
most favorable word that can at present be spoken for naturalism is that it is 
an hypothesis that awaits its verification. The other way by which the anti- 
supernaturalistic theory may prevail is by the gradual change, on the part of 
the church, in its mode of conceiving of those elements which have been held 
as essential to its Redeemer. No doubt within this century a vast change 
has come over Christian thought. A neglected element of Christology has 
been restored to its rightful place. But though the human element in Christ 
has been shown more clearly, the divine element will not be eet: but will 
be seen in the human more gloriously manifested. 

Passing to the documents we find them in dispute. But when the last 
word of New Testament criticism shall have been said, we do not fear lest 
enough indisputable materials will remain to form the picture of a divine- 
human person who is at once natural and supernatural, consistent with himself, 
capable of vindication on grounds both of history and reason. 

Another mode of representing the person of Christ is the idealistic. This 
underestimates the importance of the historic Christ. It is said, for example, 
that it does not matter whether the signs which the evangelists ascribe to him 
were really wrought by him, or are open to some other interpretation more in 
accord with the modern idea of the world, provided we believe in the spirit of 
sympathy out of which they were said to spring, and by which the evils of 
society are in all times alleviated. The essential truth of the traditional view 
of the birth and the resurrection, respectively, are the sonship of all souls 
from God, and the continued personal identity after death of all men as well 
as of Christ. One need not wholly condemn the philosophy with which this 
movement is allied, since, by showing the essential unity and spirituality of 
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the universe, it has gone far towards counteracting the materialistic and 
deistic tendencies. It*claims to be constructive in its treatment of the ethical 
spirit of Christianity. It makes its appeal to what is noblest in man—his 
rational and spiritual nature. It sets free a rigid dogmatism from bondage to 
the letter. And yet its promise is delusive, for the principle is defective and 
the method faulty. The historic person of Christ has the wholly exceptional 
interest that in it the real and the ideal are identical. It is necessary for us, 
not to let go, but to hold fast, this fact, and even miore deeply to penetrate 
into its historic reality, for only thus can we rise to the full significance of the 
ideal of truth and love,of God and man, which apart from this fact the reason 
has vainly sought to picture for itself. 

There is another view of the person of Christ closely allied to this. It has 
been said, whatever is true of the historic Christ of the gospels or of Paul, we 
have a living Christ witnessed to in our own experience. Experience, how- 
ever, by itself, as it cannot create, so it is unable to preserve a true knowledge 
of the living Christ. Experience of Christ is dependent on the historic 
record. The record furnishes but the material and the form of the Christian 
knowledge of the Redeemer. The question is not what is possible for a day, 
but what is essential for the continuous preservation, the accurate and robust 
development, of Christian belief. 

We come next to the. question of the sinlessness of Christ. Than this no 
fact has greater apologetic value for estimating the person of Christ. With it 
stands and falls not only his work as Redeemer, but also his person as divine. 

_Each objection to the sinlessness of Christ rests on an assumption. The 
question is primarily one not of dogma, but of fact. If the gospels contain any 
reliable testimony concerning Christ, they furnish many statements unquestion- 
ably originating with him, which can only be explained on the ground of his 
sinlessness, and they present. his self-consciousness not only as free from any 
shadow of sin, but as ever radiant with the unclouded approval of the Father. 
There is no reasonable doubt that the church was founded on the implicit 
belief in the perfection of his earthly life; and every group of apostolic 
witnesses confirms to us this fact. More and more Christianity is seen to be 
bound up with Christ. As a redemptive religion, it stands or falls with 
him. 

Suppose that he was sinlessly perfect, one who may be truly called Son of 
God, in what sense shall we use the appellation? Do the Christian facts 
warrant us in speaking of metaphysical or only of an ethical Sonship? We 
recognize the value of the ethical conception. It has freed Christology from 
the metaphysical bondage of the past. It results in a more vital thought of 
the Fatherhood of God, and of the work of Christ as the ideal man, in whom 
life finds its completion. As a regenerative force it will be manifest in the 
preaching of the gospel as an evangel of redeeming love. Yet this concep- 
tion is incomplete. There are rational presuppositions which underlie all 
facts. The reason seeks for causes. The ethical view does not harmonize 
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either with the view of the New Testament writers who affirm the préexistence 
of Christ as the Son of God, or with the self-witness of Christ. In the Johan- 
nine gospel there are positive assertions of a timeless existence apart from 
this world. The interpretation which declares Christ to be the eternal Word, 
the Son of God become incarnate in Jesus Christ, makes belief in his sinless- 
ness credible, justifies the homage which both the reason and the heart of man 
have rendered to him, and vindicates the claim of universal Lordship which 
he asserted for himself. Another objection to the purely ethical conception 
of the Sonship of Christ is its relation to redemption. To Paul and John, and 
the author of the letter to the Hebrews, the significance and validity of 
Christ’s work for the benefit of sinners lay not simply in whatshe did, but also 
and especially in the nature of his person as divine-human, who being pre- 


existent became incarnate, and dwelt among us full of grace and truth.’ 


According to them, he was the human manifestation of God, the distinctive 
aim of whose mission was to deliver men from sin through the self-sacrifice 
of divine love. The virtue of his atoning work lay, not in his divinity apart 
from humanity, nor in his humanity apart from divinity, but in his personality, 
which drew its contents from his divine and human nature. 


The supreme duty of our time is to gain and guard an accurate knowledge 


of the historic Christ. In our apprehension of him we must be absolutely 
guided by what he knew himself to be—the Son of God and Son of Man, the 
Saviour of the world. 


This paper was delivered as an address at the inauguration of the author as Buck 
Professor of Christian Theology and Lecturer on Church Polity in Bangor Theological 
Seminary. The paper shows a clear insight into the various phases of modern 
thought concerning the person of Christ, and a strong grasp of the Christian con- 
ception. T. H.R. 


Sin. By Rev. R. W. Date, D.D., LL.D., in The Expositor for September, 
1893. 

“Sin is lawlessness” (1 John 3:4). John means that lawlessness is of the 
very essence of sin; that in every sin there is a disregard of the divine law 
which should determine not only the acts and the words of men, but their 
spiritand temper. The Authorized Version reads : “ Sin is the transgression of 
the law.” This, though less accurate, seems simpler and clearer than the 
new. The law is God’s law, and has absolute authority over conduct. It 
determines how we ought to regulate our personal life ; it determines our duty 
to others ; it determines our duty to God. = 

But what is transgression? According to the common meaning of the 
word, it is a definite and voluntary act. For example, to transgress the law 
which requires us to speak the truth is to tell a wilful lie. But there are sins 
which are not included in this definition. It is sinful not to be grateful for 
kindness ; but though a man may be ashamed of his ingratitude and feel the 
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guilt of it, the will has no power to command gratitude. Envy, jealousy, 
covetousness, suspicion and distrust, pride, vanity—all these are sinful ; they 
are resisted by a good man because they are sinful; they could have no 
place in a heart perfectly free from sin; but the will though it may prevent 
them from breaking out into evil words and evil deeds, cannot extinguish 
them. While they remain in the heart a man is conscious of sin and of guilt, 
even when the whole force of the will is being exerted to conquer them. 
There is sin and there is righteousness, not merely in acts and words which 
are voluntarily done and spoken, in thoughts and feelings which are voluntarily ' 
permitted to take possession of the mind and heart, but also in the very 
elements of our life. Every conception of sin is fatally defective in which 
this fact does not hold a large place. There is sin and there is righteousness 
in what we are as well as in what we do. 

Under the law of heredity the definite moral evils which are constitution- 
ally present in parents reappear in the children. There is what may be 
described as a community of moral life between those who have descended 
from the same ancestors ; for good as well as for evil, they are one. But 
though this is true, a man does not condemn himself the less because he 
knows that the sins of which he is guilty are the sins of which his fathers were 
guilty. There is also a community of moral life between all mankind. Is it 
possible to resist the conviction that there is present in the very life of mana 
force, a tendency, a bias, an element—call it what you will—hostile to 
righteousness. Always and everywhere, according to the testimony of poets, 
historians, moralists, and the founders of the great historical religions, men 


- have failed to live the perfect life. The sense of failure has been most intense 


where the consciousness of personality and of moral freedom have been most 
vivid, and the ideal of goodness the noblest. In the life which is shared by 
the whole race, whatever other and noble elements there may be—and there 
are many—there is a power which makes for unrighteousness. This is what 
theologians mean when they speak of the race as a fallen race. 

In the New Testament the universality of human sin is assumed, but 
about the mystery of its origin, except in the single passage in the Romans 
(chap. 5), the New Testament is silent. If we share the sin of the race we also 
share its redemption. The race was created in the eternal Son of God, and 
was destined in him to eternal perfection and eternal joy. Nor has the 
divine purpose been finally thwarted by human sin. 


This a very clear and interesting article of much breadth of thought and insight. 
T. H.R. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


Sunday School Examinations.—With the current six months the Sunday 
School examination system of the Institute must undergo some changes. 
These will be in the line of rendering the examinations more accessible, and 
if possible making them take a more general hold upon the Sunday School 
world. Up to this time, while purporting to cover the ground of the Inter- 
national lessons, preparatory work has been assigned, and direction sheets 
and helps suggested. This has made the work really a course of study with 
an examination at the close. 

As other departments of the Institute woek—the Young People’s Four Years’ 
Course, with one thousand members already at work, and the proposed read- 
ing courses, which begin October 1, 1894,—now render a study course, based 
on the International lessons, unnecessary, the examination will in future con- 
fine itself strictly to the lines of the lessons which it is supposed to follow. 

A preparatory outline will therefore be published in the leading Inter- 
national Sunday School publications early in each quarter. The examina- 
tion upon the lessons of the six months will take place Saturday, June 30, 
1894. The questions in three grades will be sent to all superintendents or 
teachers who remit ten cents to the Institute before June 1. In quantities the 
question sheets will be furnished at two cents each. 

Any minister, Sunday School superintendent or teacher may become the 
examiner for his candidates. All candidates desiring to have their papers 
graded and to receive certificates from the Institute will forward their papers 
through the examiner to the office of the Institute, enclosing fifty cents for 
each paper. Of course no fee is required of those who do not wish to have 
their papers graded by the Institute. 

The perfect accessibility of the plan will, it is hoped, secure its general 
adoption in the Sunday School world. 

Correspondence Work in the English Bible—Much has been said about 
the work of the Institute in popularizing the study of the English Bible. It 
must not, therefore, be concluded that the thorough and scholarly element in 
this department of work has been abandoned. On the contrary, students are 
continually enrolling for the higher work, and not a few of those who are now 
making the teaching of the English Bible a specialty in our schools and col- 
leges received their first inspiration from the correspondence courses of the 
Institute. Questions in regard to the method used in this correspondence 
work in the English Bible are frequently asked. The following specimen of 
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a direction and recitation sheet, two of each of which are exchanged by the 
Institute and the pupil every fortnight, will perhaps illustrate the plan. 

Specimen Lesson.—Luke 4:31-44. (Read very carefully the passages 
for study). 

I. Subject: Christ’s early appearance at Capernaum and neighboring 
towns. 

II. Words and Phrases: vs. 38, great fever: medical term for violent 
7 fever heat ; vs. 39, over her; Jesus was bending over her ; rebuked ; the fever 
a regarded as a hostile power ; immediately : the proof of the miracle is in the 
suddenness of the effect; the sum was setting : a picturesque touch; vs. 40, 
every one: his ministry knew no weariness, etc. 

III. Summary: A Sabbath day of teaching and miracle working is closed 
with a wonderful scene of healing; it was the last day of his early ministry in 
a . Capernaum. On the next day, he starts on his mission to the neighboring towns. 

Observation: vs. 41, vs. 43. Christ’s activity was ceaseless when once he 
had entered on his work. 

Christ was anxious to conceal his Messiahship until he had done his work ; 
for its announcement brought him into danger, as at Nazareth. 

Topics for Study: 

(1) The public excitement. Consider what was the occasion of so much 
excitement; what was the early popular conception concerning Christ. 
Could the excitement be expected to last ? 

(2) Christ’s early miracles: Consider how they were performed, some by 
a simple rebuke, others by the soothing touch of his hand. The crowd was 
in breathless sympathy, and every body believed in his power. The miracles 
were almost countless. 

Religious teaching : 

As long as Christ wanted to heal their bodies, they were very willing’ to 
cleave to him. : 

Recitation : 

I. Note the variations between Revised Version and Authorized Version: 
vs. 31, R. V., “And taught them on the Sabbath day”’; R. V., “ And he was 
j teaching them on the Sabbath day’”’; vs. 43, A. V., “I must preach the king- 
! dom of God,” R. V., “I must preach the good tidings of the kingdom of God.” 

II. What is the subject of the section? 

The wonderful effect of Christ’s early visit to Capernaum. 

III. Explain the noteworthy words and places: 

Vs. 39. Jmmediately : It was a miracle because she arose immediately and. 
a ministered. Vs. 43. Every one. Christ could not desist from teaching until 
every one was healed. Vs. 39. The sua was setting. We can imagine the 

{ crowd gathered amid the quiet beauty of the early twilight, etc. 

IV. Thought of the section: 
The “Specimen Lesson” is satisfactory, except the expression “last day.” 
Was it actually his last visit to Capernaum ? 
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V. Topics for study: Discuss the topics suggested in the Specimen Lesson. 
Public Excitement : So many marvelous deeds of healing raised the public 
mind to the very highest pitch of excitement. The impression was over- 
whelming that a great and wonderful prophet had arisen among them, and 
they were very unwilling to let him go away from them. And yet it is likely 
they will soon forget his deeds of healing when once he has pointed out their 
sins and exhorted them to follow him as Teacher and Guide. 

VI. Religious Teaching : 

The “Teaching” in the Specimen Lesson is excellent, but it does not 
indicate how Christ’s miracles were as much the spontaneous expression of 
his divinely tender heart as of a settled purpose to prove his Messiahship. 

Special questions for discussion : 

Why was Capernaum so favorite a center for Christ’s work ? 

Because it was on the main Roman road to the north, and was the empo- 
rium of trade. People were constantly coming and going from many parts 
of the country and world. 
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Work and Workers. 


A course of lectures on the Old Testament Literature is being given at 
Johns Hopkins University by Professor Paul Haupt, who is at the head of their 
Semitic department. He gave it as his judgment that the period during | 
which the documents supplying the groundwork of the Old Testament were 
forming was about a thousand years. The earliest document was thought to ~ 
be the Song of Deborah (Judges 5), written soon after the event it concerns, 
and not later than 1130 B.C. The latest document was that from which the 
Book of Esther was compiled, written about 130 B.C. He called attention to - 
the absence of religious thought from David’s lament over Saul, which stands 
next in age to the Song of Deborah. 


IN THE January number of Azd/a the notion is corrected that Egyptian 
sculptures represent the human body in an impossible pose, namely, the face 
in profile, the eye full length, the chest in front view, and the legs sidewise. 
In a photograph lately taken without any special aim by a Cairo dealer, a boy 
appears kneeling, and there is given just the combination of features generally 
thought unnatural, the profile of the face, the full eye, front view of the chest, 
and the legs sidewise. This is the attitude of the modern native, without any 
constraint, when simply assuming an easy position. The true ideal, therefore, 
of the conventional Egyptian pose is a three-quarters view, modified by an 
omission of the much foreshortened parts beyond the profile—a simplification 
which was essential to an outline system of representation. 


THE BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co. will this month (February) issue the most 
complete edition ever published of the celebrated Egyptian theological work, 
the Book of the Dead. It is probably the oldest book in the world, was con- 
sidered by the Egyptians as inspired, and for over five thousand years its 

» prayers, hymns and litanies were in use. Its account of the primitive religious 
belief is of surpassing interest. It shows that thousands of years before Old 
Testament history began the Egyptians had lofty conceptions of the Deity, and 
their moral standard was very high. Besides the translation of the Book of 
the Dead, the work will contain ninety-nine fac-simile plates of the papyrus 
original, and several explanatory chapters on The Religious Beliefs of Primi- 
tive Peoples, The Religion of Ancient Egypt, Animal Worship in Ancient 
Egypt, The Egyptian Pantheon, and The Symbolism of the Book of the Dead. 
The volume is edited by Dr. Chas. H. S. Davis. 


OnE of the most important books in the department of New Testament 
history in this decade is about to appear from the press of Williams & Norgate, 
London. It is entitled Zhe Apostolic Age, by Professor Carl Weizsicker. 
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The Theological Translation Library of this publishing house, which some 
years ago gave to the English public a large number of the best liberal Ger- 
man works, is about to be resumed, under the editorship of Professor T. K. 
Cheyne, D.D. and A. B. Bruce, D.D. This volume of Professor Weizsacker’s, 
translated by Rev. James Millar, is to constitute the first volume in the new 
series. 


A NEw English translation of the Diatessaron of Tatian, the first combi- 
nation of the four Gospels into one connected historical account of Jesus’ life, 
made by this prominent Christian writer in the second century of our era, has 
just been published in England. Its title is an extended one, Zhe Earliest 


, 


Life of Christ ever compiled from the four Gospels, being the “‘ Diatessaron of - 


 Tatian” (circ. 160 A.D.) The translation isa literal one, made from the Arabic 
version by J. H. Hill, B.D., and is accompanied by historical and critical 
introductions and notes. If the work has been well done, the book will be of 
not a little interest and value. It remains to be seen whether Mr. Hill has 
added anything to the material upon the Diatessaron already published by 
Rev. Samuel Hemphill and by Professor J. R. Harris. 


NEws comes at a late moment of the death in Edinburgh of Professor 
William Milligan, D.D., who held the chair of Biblical Criticism in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. He had occupied this position for nearly forty years, 
and was one of the most distinguished scholars of Scotland. The work that 
he has done has had a permanent effect upon the progress of Christian knowl- 
edge and Christian practice. Several volumes remain as his legacy to the 
sincere public. Zhe Resurrection of Our Lord, with its supplemental volume 
The Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood of Our Lord, constituting the Baird 
Lecture of 1891, his Commentary on the Apocalypse, Book of Revelation in the 
Expositor’s Bible series, and the supplementary work thereto entitled Déscus- 
sions bn the Apocalypse, are the chief writings by which his influence will con- 
tinue among us. 

A TRANSLATION of Dr. Gustaf Dalman’s important work, Jesus Christ in 
the Talmud, Midrash Zohar, and the Liturgy of the Synagogue, has been 
made into English by A. W. Streane, B.D. The texts are reproduced, and 
an introductory essay is furnished by Heinrich Laible. The publishers are 
Deighton, Bell & Co., Cambridge, Eng. , 


THE Copinger Collection of Latin Bibles, believed to be the largest of its 
kind in the world, has been given to the General Theological Seminary (Prot- 
estant Episcopal) of New York City. It contains 543 editions, in 1,364 volumes, 
some of which are the only copies in existence, such as the editions of 1483 
and 1618. It contains the Venice edition of 1619 which had the first metal 
engravings, the original edition of the translation from Hebrew of Pagninus, 
and the first edition in which the verses were numbered. The fractica/ value 
of this gift, however, is not at all commensurate with its bibliographical value, 
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a point which the New York /ndefendent thought it desirable to emphasize in 
the following trenchant but truthful language: “It is a very admirable thing 
to have such a collection in any public library which can afford that sort of 
luxury; but it should be understood that it is little more than a luxury. 
Such a collection is rather the amusement of a bibliographer than the material 
for a scholar. It is very important to have the original text of the Latin Bible 
settled. That would bea scholarly work, a work which needs to be thoroughly 
done, a work which would be worthy of the ambition of any scholar because 
it would be a step toward settling the original Greek text. But a comparison 
of all the editions of the Latin Vulgate ever printed would give no help in 
that direction; and for a student of the Bible the last and best critical text 
is better than all the rest put together. What our seminaries and colleges 
want is a working library for scholars, not a collection of curiosities for bibli- 
ographers.” Which may be heartily endorsed. 

IN A RECENT issue of a leading German theological paper Prof. Karl Budde 
wrote biographically of Abraham Kuenen. The following is a translated con- 
densation of his words concerning the great scholar lately deceased: “ ‘The 
publication of the last work from the pen of the late Abraham Kuenen makes 
a brief sketch of his character and methods a timely topic, especially as he has 
only too often been misjudged by those who do not accept his views with regard _ 
to the Old Testament books and their contents. In him the scientific research. 
of the Old Testament in its modern phases has lost one of its very ablest rep- 
resentatives and expounders. No one has done more than he for the construc- 
tion of that organic view of the Sacred Scriptures of the Hebrews which is now 
current among those who have discarded the traditions of former generations 
in this regard. This is amply proved especially by his two grand works the 
Historisch-critisch Onderzoek and the godsdient van Israél, which show that 
he has worked in this field as few others. Intentionally do we say “ worked.” 
Kuenen was not a genius, he did not attain to truth and to his results by a 
sudden flash of inspiration. His conclusions were reached by a slow and tedi- 
ous elucidation and development of facts carefully gathered and sifted. His 
strength as a scholar lay in the harmony of his various gifts. No single one 
preponderated over the other. Linguistic feeling, critical insight, esthetic 
inspiration, historical judgment, religious predispositions were all plentifully 
present in his mental and moral make-up, but these were present practically in 
an even measure. Over and above them all, and controlling and guiding them 
all, was a searching conscientiousness and a great and grand thirst for the 
truth. It is expressly to these ethical qualities that Kuenen can ascribe his suc- 
cess. Characteristic of his methods of research is their reliability (Sicherheit). 
He aimed at the greatest possible completeness in the collection of details, at an 
objectivity and impartiality of judgment, united with a coolness of decision 
and a circumspection of all the factors coming into play, things rarely found. 
He sought also to utilize all the materials accessible. It was rare that all the 
side and byways were not thoroughly investigated, and the conclusions possible 
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from his premises were always carried out to their uttermost limits, while the 
degrees of probability were determined in a most conscientious manner. These 
characteristics appear indeed in his larger works which have been made accessi- 
ble through translations ; but they are still more marked in his many articles in 
the Theol. Tijdschrift, of which he was the editor, and in the journal of the Dutch 
Academy of Sciences. These essays will be for all times models for scholarly 
research, just as Lessing’s are to the present day. He who would like to know 
how to make thorough and scientific researches into any department of knowl- 

edge can do no better than to study closely the methods and manners of 

Abraham Kuenen. Especially is this the case in regard to the objective char- 
acter of the work. His ability of putting himself into the place of others and 
thinking over the thoughts of others, made him an ideal reviewer. He pos- 
sessed the rare gift of being able to do justice also toan adversary. He stood 
upon his post as the conserver of Old Testament science. While modest in 
his opinion of himself and his work, he inflicted powerful blows when the sub- 
ject to which he devoted. his life was treated in an unbecoming and unscien- 
tific manner. 

Only an extraordinary man and a noble character could be the representa- 
tive of such ideals and methods; and that Kuenen was such is testified to even 
by his opponents in the Dutch church, who knew him also as a factor and a 
force in the church work and its successes and reverses in the Netherlands. 
He has often been accused of being heartless, of being cold and indifferent to 
the true interests of the church. Those who knew him best know how false 
these representations are. The writer of these lines has long been a close per- 
sonal friend of Kuenen and has repeatedly enjoyed the hospitality of his house 
and home. To meet and associate with such a man wasa delight and a profit. 
He shed about him the luster of a kindly friendship and a deep love. Who- 
ever knew him knows that all of his works were written in his heart’s blood, 
and in the seemingly dry and abstruse scientific researches will still recognize 
the traits and characteristics of this noble man.” 
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Book Reviews. 


The Old Testament and the New Criticism. By ALFRED BLOMFIELD, D.D., 
Bishop Suffragan of Colchester. London: Elliot Stock, 1893. Pages 182. 
This is a book of criticisms of Professor Driver’s “ Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament,” which have appeared in a serial publica- 
tion. The writer begins by disclaiming the possession of Hebrew scholar- 
ship, but stoutly maintains that there are elements in the discussion which are 
common to the study of any other book or books. These are the property 
of every literary student and can be employed by him as well as by the 
Hebrew specialist. 

‘The principles and methods employed by such scholars as Drs. Driver 
and Cheyne, following in the wake of the Dutch and German schools, attack 
the Old Testament as being spurious, legendary, unhistorical, and imaginary, 
misrepresenting the events which actually happened. It is also claimed that 
the conclusions said to have been reached by critical processes would have 
been accepted in other departments only on the ground of the common ver- 
dict of educated men. Dr. Driver’s system of minute analysis is affirmed to 
be wholly unreliable as applied in the manner and to the extent in which he 
applies it. Let any competent scholar apply the critical tests considered 
infallible in Genesis to any book of the present day, of sufficient importance 
and variety of matter to form a fair subject of comparison, and the results 
would be astonishing. There is one assumption which is fatal to Dr. Driver’s 
book (p. 66); it is this, viz., that there is practically no disagreement 
among critics. But it is not so. The writer goes on knocking this or that 
out of the Oxford professor’s book until only the shell remains. True, he has 
some good grounds for his position, but our author has almost no use for him 
at all. Some of his objections are well grounded, and demand of Driver and 
all of his school more positive proof of the truth of their assertions. To state 
that there is a contradiction, and to show it, are two things which must be 
regarded justly. This book has some value in calling the attention of the 
unwary to the pitfalls of extremists and radicals. But it is not sufficiently 
methodical, having neither table of contents, headings of chapters, nor an 
index, to demand the time and attention of busy men. Such books to deserve 
respectful consideration muSt be constructed on the most approved and help- 
ful plans. PRICE. 


Jesus and the Resurrection. By PrincipAL H. C. G. MOouLe, M.A., Cam- 
bridge. London : Seeley & Co., 1893. Pp. 213. 
This book presents twelve expository studies upon chaps. 20 and 21 of the 
Gospel of John. It would be difficult to say anything new concerning this 
152 
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portion of the Gospel history, and the writer does not claim to do so. But 
his work is not therefore superfluous. The book has an interest and a charm 
which arise from the Christian devotion and literary ability of Principal 
Moule. It is one of a series of small books which he has published, each 
setting forth some theme of Christianity in a highly religious light, with a 
devotional purpose. The scholarship which underlies the present volume is 
thorough, and expresses itself at every point in the ‘exposition of the pas- 
sages. The interpretation is always that most approved, and from a 
conservative point of view is beyond criticism. The author rests confidently 
in the current Christian belief as to the facts and the phenomena of the resur- 
rection of Jesus,and but seldom refers to adverse ideas. He makes only a 
reverent study of the chapter, on the basis of the Greek text, to elicit and - 
comment upon what is narrated there. 

The common view of Thomas the apostle is again elaborated—he is 
written down as the doubter par excellence, ordained to be the warning exam- 
ple of doubt for all time. It is proper to have such an illustration, and it is 
‘very convenient to have one provided in the Scripture itself ; but should this 
disagreeable mission be laid upon Thomas? Did Thomas, in fact, require 
more proof of Jesus’s resurrection than the other disciples? He wanted to 
see the nail prints to be assured (20:25), but it was just the same evidence 
that had previously convinced the other apostles (20:20), who would not 
believe without actual sight of Jesus the reports of their associates that the 
Lord was risen (Luke 24:10,11)? Who has any right to say that Thomas, 
through lack of interest and belief in Jesus, was absent from the first meeting 
of the apostles collectively with the risen Christ (24:24)? Has not Thomas 
been abused ? 

The book is a sweet-spirited, charming discussion of the closing portion of 
John’s Gospel, useful for the lay Christian as a source of knowledge about the 
resurrection, and especially as an aid to devout feeling and worship. 

Cc. W. V. 


The Revelation of St. John. By Wm. H. Simcox, M.A., imthe Series of the 
Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges. Revised by G. 
A. Stwcox, M.A. Cambridge: University Press, 1893. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Pp. Ixxxi., 248. 


All of the nineteen volumes of the Cambridge Bible Series in English, 
upon the New Testament, have now been published except the one upon the 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus, and that is in the press. Of the series based 
upon the Greek text this volume is the tenth. The volume upon the Book 
of Revelation, in the English series, appeared two years ago, and-no one who . 
possesses that book needs this one. The reviewer has added to the /utroduc- 
tion an analysis of its contents and a chapter upon the Greek text of the 
Revelation. Besides, whole paragraphs are inserted, statements of historical 
evidence are modified to accord with the latest information, and minor 
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changes of expressed views are made. Yet the general position upon all 
points discussed are left as in the previous English edition. The Commentary 
is modified and supplemented as the Greek basis permits, and its volume is 
accordingly increased some fifty pages. The three essays of W. H. Simcox 
in the Appendix are reproduced verbatim, except that the last paragraph of 
Excursus III., on “The Supposed Jewish Origin of the Revelation,” is rewrit- 
ten to state the latest views upon the subject. A fourth Excursus is added 
by the reviser, discussing ‘“‘ The Millenium and the First Resurrection,” and 
advocating Millenarianism. A Greek index and a general index close the 
volume. 

Mr. Simcox’s views concerning the Book of Revelation are well-known 
from the English edition of this work. He maintains that the author was the 
Apostle John, upon the indisputable external evidence, considering that the 
internal evidence does not overthrow this when the Apocalypse is put early 
(68-70 A. D.) and the Gospel and Epistles late. The probable place of 
writing was the Isle of Patmos. As to the interpretation of the Revelation 
the author thinks a combination of the “ Preterist’’ and “ Futurist” views the 
most acceptable, regarding the book as “a picture of the persecution of 
church, ‘in type’ by such emperors as Nero and Domitian, ‘in truth’ by the 
Antichrist of the last days, and as a prophecy of Christ’s victory over both 
enemies, the type and the antitype. .... It was written specially for the 
church of the apostle’s own age, and for the church of the last age of all; 
we need-not therefore expect to find any intermediate age [represented 
therein].” Cc. W. V. 


Theological Propedeutic. A general Introduction to the study of Theology, 
exegetical, historical, systematic, and practical, including Encyclopedia, 
Methodology, and Bibliography. ‘A manual for students, by PHILIP 
ScuaFF, D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1893. Pp. 
xii, 536, and 60. Price $3.00. 


This is a work peculiarly characteristic of its author. Dr. Schaff was 
noted for his encyclopedic knowledge, and the publication of this book will 
certainly justify that reputation. (It may be said, however, that further justi- 
fication was entirely unnecessary). The book seems to touch on everything. 
It abounds in the sententious utterances and general statements which 
characterized Dr. Schaff’s style. It contains a large amount of information 
about every conceivable subject connected’ with theology in the broadest 
sense of the word. It is about such a book as one would expect from a 
“Professor of Things in General.” It tells something about all the isms and 
ologies that the world has ever heard of. The mere list of the topics treated 
in the book occupies eight pages. Besides the Introduction, there are five 
grand divisions: Religion and Theology, Exegetical Theology, Historical 
Theology, Systematic Theology, and Practical Theology. Each of these is 
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divided and ‘subdivided into a great many sections so as to cover the whole 
field. It is impossible to speak of the contents in detail. It is quite up to 
date in its literature as well as in the topics treated, the latest theological 
disturbances in both continents being discussed. It is intended fcr the use’ of 
theological students who are beginning their course of study, put it will 
certainly be a good reference book for laymen, who will find a vast amount 
of information on the many subjects which usually puzzle those who have not 
studied theology. One of the valuable things about the book is its good lists 
of reference works. O. J. T. 
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